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Speak, History! 
Speak, History! Who are life’s victors? 
Unroll thy long annals and say; 
Are they those whom the world calls the 
victors, who won the success of a day? 
The martyrs, or Nero? The Spartans 
who fell at Thermopylae’s tryst, 
Or the Persians and Xerxes? Pilate, or Christ? 


—WILLIAM WETMORE STORY, in 
A Poet’s Portfolio. Io Victis. 


ILLIAM WETMORE STORY (1819-1895) was a 

sculptor and man of letters, who practised law in Bos- 
ton, wrote legal treatises, studied painting, sculpture, and 
music, In 1856, he settled in Rome, and there became an 
intimate friend of Robert and Elizabeth Browning, Nathaniel 
Hawthorne, Charles Eliot Norton, Walter Savage Landor, 
and John Lothrop Motley. Although he was the author of 
the above-named volume of poetry and several volumes of 
essays, his principal devotion was to sculpture. His Libyan 
Sibyl is in the National Academy of Art, Washington, D. C.; 
his Medea and a replica of his Cleopatra are in the Metro- 
polita Museum of Art, New York City; and his statues of 
John Marshall and Joseph Henry are in Washington. 
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Editor’s Note 


Ga] MONG Bishop Brent’s papers was found a pocket-size note- 
E2NR book, bound in black leather, on the fly-leaf of which were in- 
Med scribed these words: 


1917—1918 
MY LITTLE BOOK OF PRAISE 


C. H. Brent 


The notebook contained twenty-six meditations, each a page in 
length, written by Bishop Brent. He planned for forty-four meditations 
as indicated by the Roman numerals at the head of unfilled pages. 

This little book of meditations is here reproduced in full. Fifteen 
of these meditations have been published before—in Things That Mat- 
ter, by Bishop Brent, edited by F. W. Kates, Harper & Brothers, New 
York, 1949, Eleven, however, have never been published before. They 
are Numbers 9-13, 15, 16, 21, 23, 24, 26. 


FREDERICK WARD KATES. 
St. Paul’s Rectory, 


Baltimore, Maryland 


I. 
“My Little Book of Praise” 


I. THY LOVE. 


O God, I praise Thee for Thy Love, that which Thou art and without 
which Thou couldst not be the God of man. Thy love controls and 
shapes Thy power so that Thy almighty hand never slips in its creative 
task, but makes all things well. Thy love melts Thy disciplines into the 
gold of spiritual treasure, and distills the soft rain of compassion from 
the clouds of trouble. Nothing can escape the transfiguring touch of Thy 
love. Under its reign, the darkness becomes as the light, and the un- 
seemly face of evil flees away in shame and defeat. O God, I praise Thee 
for Thy love which bathes me, even me. 


II. LIGHT IN DARKNESS 


It is easy to praise Thee, O God, for the joys that flow from Thee and 
and for Thy beauty. But in the mystery of Thy control of life, there 
are dark places which cloud my soul. How can I make music in my 
heart for these? Whatever it is, it must be music of faith. The mystery 
is too deep for me to plumb. But thou dost not allow evil to reign. Thine 
is the victory. The very wrath of man can be turned to Thy praise. 
Darkness and sorrow and pain may call forth a minor note, but even a 
sobbing song can praise Thee. Therefore, O God, I praise Thee in 
storm and sunshine. Praised be God. 


III, DISCIPLINE 


Praise God for His disciplines. It is good for me that I have been in 
trouble. Thy chastisement has brought me to myself, so that I can see 
the depth and enormity of my sin, and the height and grandeur of Thy 
forgiving compassion. Thy terrors have I suffered with a troubled mind, 
but out of the austerities of Thy love have come visions of hope and en- 
couragement. My sin is ever before me, but of Thy mercy as forgiven 
sin. I praise Thee, my God, that Thou dost show me how bad I am in 
order that I may see how good I may be. I praise Thee that Thou dost 
not chastise to destroy but to build up and save to the uttermost. Behold, 
happy is the man whom God correcteth. 
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IV. THE JOY OF LIFE 


All is not dark. There is always sunshine somewhere, for which I praise 
God—the sunshine that brightens other lives when mine is wrapped in 
gloom. Glory to Thee, my God, for the gladness of little children, for 
the joy of mothers, for the bliss of lovers. The radiance of their hearts 
is from Thy touch, because in the joy of Thy creation Thou rejoicest. 
And I praise Thee, my God, that in my unhappiest days there are breaks 
in the clouds through which I see the blue beyond and the glorious sun 
of Thy compassionate love. Even a moment of light gives me new hope 
and new courage to bear the stripes inflicted by my own sins. Praise the 
Lord. 


V. THE PEACE OF GOD 


“O let my mouth be filled with thy praise: that I may sing of thy glory 
and honour all the day long.” For Thy forgiveness is abundant and Thy 
compassion fails not. There is only one pure joy—the union of the soul 
with God. Praise God that He has not shut this joy from my life, but 
holds it out to me as a fact of the past and a promise for the future. The 
cloud of my sins is dispersed at the breath of His mouth and the light of 
His countenance. My scarlet guiltiness becomes white like the driven 
snow. My mouth praiseth Thee with joyful lips for the past peace, the 
peace of today, the coming peace that springs from sin forgiven and ac- 
ceptance in the Beloved. 


VI. SONGS IN THE NIGHT 


“As for me, I will patiently abide alway: and will praise thee more 
and more.” Even when my heart is heavy and the strings of joy will 
not vibrate, I can awake the music of praise with my lips. My will to 
praise perchance may be counted by Thee for praise when the rest of 
my being is dull and dim and silent. I will patiently wait for Thy 
reviving breath, and will praise Thee more and more with the best 
member that I have. Give wings to my soul, O my Praise, until it 
carries my whole being into the heights. My mind adds its power of 
thought to my will to praise and to rejoice before Thee. My emotions 
are silent because of my sin. I may not have the comfort of praise but 
I can and will praise Thee. 
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VII. THE WILL 


Praised be God for the power of the will. It is Thy power, and with- 
out Thee it is a menace to myself and my fellows. In its right direction 
is freedom. By choice we fall: by choice we rise. No choice is free 
unless it be guided by Thee. No choice is wise except it be inspired 
by Thy wisdom. I praise Thee, O God, for all the right choices that 
I have made. I praise Thee for that I can revise all the wrong choices 
of the past by a new and right choice. Lord, I would praise Thee by 
choosing right, by choosing Thee instead of me, by choosing Thy way 
and not mine, by choosing shame and pain if need be rather than honor 
and ease. 


VIII, GOD’S LONGSUFFERING 


That God has not destroyed me in my sin is all His praise. It is of 
His mercy that I have not been consumed by His just anger. I merited 
not only His loving chastisements but the purging of destruction after 
the flesh. Instead of which Thou has brought me to honor on every side. 
Praise God for His longsuffering. He still waits that I may praise Him 
by living and loving, by self-humiliation to fill the gap which He left 
through His forbearance. I have never waited for Thee, O God. It 
is Thou who are always waiting for me. Give me the grace to praise 
Thee with an obedient will. 


IX. MY MOTHER 


Praise God for my dear and lovely Mother, who bore me and bore 
with me and blessed me by her every thought, and for whom my own 
love was so flickering and unworthy. I praise Thee for showing her 
the fruit of her life of patient, exquisite service, and beseech Thee 
that I may add to lip praise by claiming that which she coveted most 
for me, a meek and lowly heart and a life subordinated to Thy will. 
Lord, I praise Thee for sheltering her from further and perhaps deep- 
ened sorrow and suffering by taking her when and as Thou didst. I 
was unworthy of her but I crave her unbroken, forgiving love. 


X. MY FATHER 


Lord, I would praise Thee for my gentle, kind Father. He was solici- 
tous for my welfare and loved me with tenderness. I praise Thee that 
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no single deed of harshness or injustice mars my memory of him. Lord, 
fold him close to Thy mercy’s breast, and give him a place near Thee 
that he may join in praising Thee with his redeemed life. I praise and 
thank Thee for the dear, earthly home in the village where I was born 
and bred. Recalling all its joys with gratefulness and ardent home- 
sickness, I pray Thee to make my memory blessed to my fellow vil- 
lagers. 


XI. THE FAMILY IN PARADISE 


Lord, I praise Thee for my dear brothers and sisters who live with 
Thee in Paradise or who still serve Thee on earth. There are the little 
flowers of babyhood early gathered—James, dear Mother’s first-born, 
Herbert, and sweet Ethel whose fragrance still lingers to bless my 
memory. Then there are my brothers for whom I might have done so 
much more than I did—Willoughby, the beloved physician, and Mau- 
rice, winsome boy. Eternal rest grant unto them, O Lord, and may light 
perpetual shine upon them. Their stains remove, their frailties do away, 
and fill them, O Lord, with the joy of thy presence for evermore. 


XII. MY SISTERS 


I praise Thee my God for my dear sisters who are still with me in this 
life, and who have never given me an hour’s pain, but always bless- 
ing and joy. I praise Thee for Edith, whom Thou didst lift to health 
from the edge of the grave and fill her with sunshine and unselfishness. 
For Mabel, devoted wife and mother, always loyal and true, with a 
Martha’s hands and a Mary’s soul. For Helen, with her gifts of mind 
and heart, a leader of others. For Evelyn, with her fragrant affection 
and quiet gentleness. O God, I have not deserved of Thee to be sur- 
rounded by such dear ones. But it is of Thy bounty, not my merit, that 
all good things have come to me. 


XIII. MY FELLOW WORKERS 


Lord, I praise Thee for my fellow workers, their loyalty, their affec- 
tion, their trust. They have been more patient and forbearing with me 
than I with them. Where they have caused me anxiety and pain with- 
out my fault, I freely forgive them, and pray Thee that they may for- 
give me where I have in any way failed them through my ignorance, 
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prejudice or sinfulness. May their good works praise Thee, O Lord, 
and return to bless them in hours of discouragement and sadness. May 
their preserverance to the end crown their life of service and faith. 


XIV. OPPORTUNITIES 


I praise Thee, my Lord God, for my opportunities, the opportunities 
of yesterday and the opportunities of today. In them I see Thee beckon- 
ing with Thy right hand and bidding me enter a door opened into 
heaven. Thou dost dwell in the midst of opportunity to possess it for 
us that we may enter in and make it our own. Yesterday, I but half 
seized my inheritance, failing to take it by force, that Kingdom which 
only yields to force. Today, my God, I would praise Thee for the oppor- 
tunity that gives me bruised feet and bleeding hands as I move to em- 
brace it. Let my praise declare its measures by my fortitude and patience 
and loyalty even to the end. Praise the Lord. 


XV. THE HOUSE OF MY HABITATION 


Lord, I, a tenant at will of this Thy great universe, thank Thee, the 
good Householder, for the place of my habitation, its beauty, its fit- 
ness, its grandeur. The land, with its fertile breast filled with rich 
nourishment for all creatures, praises Thee with the music and singing 
of a myriad voices. The sea thunders forth its gladness in rolling waves. 
The sky with radiant face is bright with joy. Mankind adds to the chorus 
and thanks Thee for Thy likeness in men, for the opportunities of 
now and for the promise of hereafter, for the breath of life, for the 


light in darkness, for the conquest of death through Jesus Christ our 
Lord. 


XVI. THE ARMISTICE [1918] 


Lord, we praise Thee that Thy family, a moment since broken with 
hate and strife, has ceased from war. Now we wait on Thy word with 
sure trust that Thou wilt not leave us in disorder and confusion. Thou 
art forever the Creator, finding the opportunity for harmony in discord 
and for perfection in incompleteness. It is Thy spirit who moves on the 
face of the darkness with light and wisdom in His keeping. Out of the 
old creation bring the new. Instill in the hearts of men a hatred of hate, 
and temper our justice with mercy. Thy will be done on earth as it is 
in heaven, for it is only in Thy will that we can inherit peace and order. 
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XVII. COMING PEACE 


The hope of perfect peace, O Prince of Peace, is most wonderful and 
precious. Thy peace is to be my peace. It is a tide that is ever rising, 
but which can never be at the full. It wells up within and grows with 
our growth. The billows of a restless world swell and rage around us, 
but the coming peace is neither stayed nor hindered by their fury. The 
Kingdom within us, where Thy will reigns and which is our peace, will 
slowly create the Kingdom without, just as the beautiful Spirit of God 
breaks out in the dainty bud and the lark’s glad song. Lord I praise 
Thee for the peace I have and the peace I would have. Peace is not in 
the hushed stillness of death but in the harmony of ordered life. Lord, 
give Thy tired world peace, more peace, and still more peace. 


XVIII. THE CHURCH 


Lord, Thy Bride is my mother. I praise Thee that of her is my spiritual 
birth. When I was a puling babe, she gathered me in her arms and 
presented me to Thee for safe keeping. All her precious gifts, prayer 
and song and sacrament, have been mine. At her bosom have I been 
fed with nourishment to make me strong for conflict and sure for vic- 
tory. Her arms, restless with love, reach through the great world of 
men to gather into Thy family and hers those who are far off and nigh. 
Wounded by her children, she never fails to tend and heal the wounded. 
Broken by angry voices within her family circle, she ever counsels peace. 
Shamed by rents in her beautiful seamless robe, she covers her con- 
fusion by renewed service. Lord, I praise Thee for Thy Church that 
is, and for Thy Church that is to be. 


XIX. PRAYER 


My Father, were it not for prayer which opens wide the door to Thy 
heart, where would I be? Blessed be Thy goodness in making it easy 
for Thy children to approach Thee. Nothing human is too small for 
Thee to care for. Thy understanding caress soothes every sorrow; 
Thy wise counsel illumines every problem; Thy limitless pity lightens 
every burden. Hence, it is, Lord, that with confidence I bring to Thee 
my prattle. I ask for consolation, and Thou givest beyond by asking; 
I seek for Thy wisdom, and I find Thy will for me; I knock at the door 
of Thy compassion, and Thou openest to me Thy treasure of pardon. 
Praise to Thee, O God, who art ever at our call to renew at our bid- 
ding showers of blessing. 
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XX. THE SACRAMENTS 


The Sacraments are Thyself behind a veil moving into our lives along 
the path of our Faith. Lord, we would adore Thee for the stubbornness 
of Thy love which blocks every avenue of escape from Thee. Thou art 
ever present, even as sunshine and air, giving us of Thy substance 
without measure and without conscious intake on our part. Thou art 
ever coming, ever beckoning to us to meet Thee face to face, ever striv- 
ing to catch our attention by inward appeal and outward symbol. Thou 
art the untiring servant of the life Thou didst create and endow with 
Thy likeness. Lord, I would praise Thee by more consecrated use of 
the sacraments of salvation wherein Thou dost clothe me with love. 


XXI. LIFE IN THE ARMY 


Lord, I thank Thee for my comrades in service with whom my lot has 
been cast in the days of war—for their brotherliness, the inspiration of 
their example, the splendor of their achievements. Perpetuate in peace 
this high privilege born of war. We bless Thee for the heroes of the 
wooden cross who, having made the supreme sacrifice, now reign with 
Thee. As they died, so let us live—to set men free. We bless and thank 
Thee for the uncomplaining fortitude of the maimed and wounded. 
Lord, be to them all that they lack. For us, who survive unharmed, 
provide opportunity to serve the nation with the power garnered from 
the red fields of battle. May our service, singleminded, stable and fer- 
vent, be our lifelong hymn of praise for Thy preservation of us. 


XXII. HOPE 


Now, Lord, what is my hope? Truly, my hope is even in Thee. Yea, 
my hope is even Thee. Thou art all promise. In the darkest night, Thy 
star is there to cheer and guide. Hope is power to see a tomorrow con- 
taining in it more of good that the today. It is the vision of the end and 
some purpose of love which makes the lover and the loyal super-victors 
through Thee who loved us and gave Thyself for us. I thank Thee 
for the hope of pardon, which has over and again saved me from despair 
in hours of bitter self reproach and led me where the streams of living, 
cleansing water flow. I praise Thee for the hope of a better world 
bound together by unity of spirit in the bond of peace. I praise Thee for 
the hope that we shall one day clearly see Thy face and share in the 
fulness of Thy life. 
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XXIII. A HAPPY DAY 


Lord, this day has been one glad song through all its fleeting hours. 
Thou hast been my near companion, pouring Thy friendship into my 
soul. Though at the moment I related not always Thy gift to Thee, 
now in the evening shadows in each I find Thee the giver. Thou, the 
arbiter of the world which Thou didst make, art the lover of such a 
least child of Thine as I. Lord, make many the hours in which I am 
conscious of Thy nearness and ministering love. Especially reveal Thy- 
self to me in the joys and pleasures of life, that I may use them for 
and with Thee. Summer fades, the summer of life, and winter comes, 
the winter of death. If I have learned to know Thee in the day, I can- 
not fail, when night falls, to know also that the night is Thine. 


XXIV. THE CHAPLAIN’S FELLOWSHIP 


Thou didst found Thy Church, O God, on the foundation of fellow- 
ship—the glorious company of the Apostles, the goodly fellowship 
of the Prophets, the noble army of Martyrs. And always Thou thyself 
hast been the foremost companion and friend. For this towering boon 


in a world of benefits, I praise Thee who has called me to share in the 
fellowship we build, our Chaplains’ fellowship. Lord, we thank Thee 
for the unity of understanding and service in our life as Chaplians. As 
Thou hast brought us to know one another during the strain and horror 
of war, so hold us in the calm and happy activities of peace, that we 
may bring order and new power into Thy Holy Church throughout 
all the world. We praise Thee, O social, friendly Lord. 


XXV. DESERVED SUFFERING 


“What glory is it, if, when ye sin, and are buffeted for it, ye shall take 
it patiently ?”—I Peter 2-20. 


It is of Thy mercy, my righteous and loving Judge, that Thou dost not 
abate Thy chastisement for my sins. Thy lash is the lash of love, there- 
fore it is my simple duty to praise Thee even when the pain of punish- 
ment is sore. Sin is disease: punishment is remedy. I praise Thee for 
the fitness of all the disciplines which have followed on my trespasses. 
Lord, help me not to fear them but to embrace them and to kiss the 
cross of Thy loving Justice. I would pray Thee for one favor—that 
the penalties that are wholly mine should not be visited on others to 
their hurt. If they too must share innocently what I bear justly, let 
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mystic power transfigure their pain until there comes to them clear 
shining after rain. Thus, Lord, do I trust Thee as my Dear Avenger of 
my sins and praise Thee for such pain and shame as is my due portion. 


XXVI. UNDESERVED SUFFERING 


“This is acceptable if for conscience toward God a man endure griefs, 
suffering wrongfully.” I Peter 2-19, 20... “if, when ye do well, and 
suffer for it, ye shall take it patiently, this is acceptable with God.” 


I do thank Thee, my God, for opportunity to bear pain for others. Father, 
forgive them: they know not what they do. I praise Thee for giving me 
this opening to exercise forgiving love. Grant that I may shield those 
who have been unfair to me and to take with quiet thankfulness and 
open arms the humiliation that may come for the sake of Him who His 
own self bare our sins in His body upon the tree. That suffering, O 
Christ of the Agony, is in itself conquest and victory. Whatever place 
in my life it may have, I rejoice for it and praise Thee for it. Keep 
me steadfast that I may not fall into the trap of self-justification. 


II. 
“The Churches and Unity” 


A Statement of Bishop Brent’s Position in 1926 


HE following is a letter to one of his clergy in the Philippines, the 
[ Rev. George Charles Bartter (d. September 18, 1956), written 
from Dresden, Germany, by Bishop Charles Henry Brent on 13 June 
1926. Hitherto unpublished, this document is highly important and 
significant as revealing Bishop Brent’s over-all views and his personal 
position regarding the state of the churches and the practical possibili- 
ties of Church unity in the summer before the 1927 Lausanne Confer- 
ence on Faith and Order.—Editor’s Note. 
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The Letter 
Dear Bartter : 


HOPE matters are settling down in the Philippines and that the 

work looks more encouraging. It certainly seems to me that this is 
the case from such information as has come to me. I know your own 
difficulties in connection with matters pertaining to churchmanship, 
but they are only what the majority of us pass through in the course 
of our ministry. My own position may be somewhat unique. I see no 
Church which stands out conspicuously for the creation of Christ- 
like character, either in individuals or forming a social whole. I have 
had perhaps a somewhat fuller and better opportunity to know the 
personnel and the modus operandi of the Roman Catholic Church than 
most men. I can see that they produce occasional noble characters, as 
do all other Churches, and that they have a strong political unity. I 
am afraid I cannot think of it primarily as a unity in terms of the King- 
dom of God. They do succeed in performing a great police work and 
creating a very mediocre type of Christian character, where they do 
create it at all. The more mystical Churches, which are so largely barren 
of beauty, perform their function in the development of a rather stern 
and meticulous puritanism. As in the case of the Methodists, it is not 
attractive to me, but I recognize its strength and its dignity. Our own 
Church is so tiny that it cannot be considered as one of the leading 
religious bodies. Of course, Anglicanism as a whole has considerable 
numbers, but I am afraid in a diminishing quantity. I have been in 
close correspondence with the Malines Conversations, and I have been 
struck by the vigorous loyalty to truth on our part, and by the fierce 
contention for certainty on the part of the Roman Catholics. These 
Conversations are going to go on and I have no doubt will increase the 
better understanding between the two Churches in the future as in 
the past. That anything like organic unity will be the result, I have no 
hope. The Church of England is too distinctly divided into two parties 
to allow of it. There may be possible a certain secession from those who 
are like Lord Halifax, frankly Roman, but the Church of England is 
undoubtedly going to go on and continue its rather comprehensive sweep, 
which to me is one of its chief virtues. All is not as smooth and devoid 
of friction in the Vatican as probably the Vatican would like people to 
think. In a recent conversation which I had with the Cardinal Secretary 
of State, Gasparri, I could not get him even to talk of the Malines 
Conversations. I tried to [do so] several times, but he would always 
launch out in some other direction. He gave Mercier a great meed of 
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praise for the way he died. Now I understand that Gasparri is resign- 
ing from his position as Secretary of State because of what he deems 
to be concessions on the part of the Papacy to the Anglican Church. 
Anybody who has perused Battiful’s recent bill will see, as do Gore 
and Armitage-Robinson, how hopeless any organic unity is between 
the two Churches. The only man in Rome that I succeeded in getting to 
discuss unity was Cardinal Bonzano who spent most vi his time in 
America. But even he said: “Of course, you know what the Roman 
Catholic position is and there we stand.” 

When it comes to our relationship to the definitely Protestant 
bodies, I believe we have a great duty and responsibility. The Roman 
Catholic Church has refused fellowship; we should offer fellowship to 
the Protestant Churches if we are going to be real leaders and if we 
can do so without compromise, which we certainly can. The first thing 
to do is to create better understanding. Now I say all this in view of the 
fact that the object of the Church is to create Christ-like people living 
in Christ-like relationship. Many of the Protestant Churches are as old 
as we are in the sectional or national ecclesiastical life. We are pain- 
fully ignorant of the things that they believe and the things that they 
stand for. Much of their position is created by their relationships in 
their indigenous surroundings. I have seen this among the Waldensians, 
in the Swiss Reformed Church, and in Czechoslovakia, to say nothing 
of the Dutch Reformed Church in Holland and the Huguenots in France. 
The Eastern Orthodox Churches are in a condition of what almost 
amounts to chaos. Their nationalism is so acute that you cannot get them 
to work together, so that the gist of the whole matter is that we of the 
Anglican Communion should consistently try and work out that high 
type of Christian life and character which is our first business, and 
which, if we think we have the truth, we ought to produce in a much 
larger degree than we are doing. It is not a moment for beating time 
but for ardent labor, with a broad outlook and a generous soul towards 
all the rest of the broken Body of Christ. I find among the Roman 
Catholics many who are of this mind and who would not cross the 
room to make twenty converts any more than Lord Acton would have 
done so. 

To me the great work of the Church is its missionary work, and 
that is always going to be the test of the spiritual strength and catholic 
outlook of any Church. Even Protestants are beginning to recognize 
that to attempt to proselyte among the Eastern Orthodox or in Roman 
Catholic countries is at any rate doubtful Christianity. The Methodists 
and Baptists are apologizing for their presence in Europe, which is an 
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irritation to the indigenous Protestant Churches, and I think a great 
impertinence on their part. 

To go back to our own Church, we are somewhat better organized 
than in the past, and I hope that there will be at least some growth 
in the United States. We are among the smallest of all churches and 
are not growing in the same proportion as other churches are. I feel, 
however, that the responsibility does not rest on those of us who are, 
so to speak, to the manner born, because that was something over which 
we had no control. It is our duty to make spiritual capital to the utmost 
out of the truth as we see it. I do not believe that God is going to be 
harsh with any one of any church who is loyal to his convictions, al- 
though he ought to be open-minded and ready to receive the truth from 
whatever quarter. I am not only myself well content to end up as I 
began, but can think of no greater satisfaction, and I take this position 
with perfect peace of conscience. After all, personal access to Christ is 
the greatest privilege which is open to human life, and we have it. 
Neither the Roman Catholic Church nor any other Church, so far as I 
can see, can increase it. 

I have gone into the matter at some length in order that you may 
see just where I stand. If, before I die, I can help to bring about a better 


understanding between the Churches looking toward unity, I shall rest 
well content. The Conference on Life and Work was only a semi- 
success, but it was a step in the direction of a better understanding. I 
see no other outcome for the Conference on Faith and Order. It may be 
a few hundred years hence that the Church will assume that massive 
unity which alone will make her again a power in the affairs of the world. 


Ill. 
“Unity” 


The substance of a speech delivered by Bishop Brent at 
a dinner of the American Committee on the World 
Conference on Faith and Order, November 29th, 1926. 


ERE I promoting an ideal of my own, I could not speak with 

the confidence with which I am about to speak; I should falter. 

But I realize that I am promoting the ideal of the King of Kings, and 
therefore can speak boldly and affirmatively. 

Unity is not a vision of man’s own creation; it is a vision of God 
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imparted to man. Unity is not a luxury for a chosen few on earth. It is 
a necessity and proclaimed as a necessity by God Himself. 

I do not think that I dare say what I have to say without quoting 
first what Christ said relative to unity: 


“Neither for these only do I pray, but for them also that believe 
on Me through their word ; that they may all be one. Even as Thou, 
Father, art in Me and I in Thee, that they also may be one in Us: 
that the world may believe that Thou didst send Me. And the glory 
which Thou hast given Me I have given them; that they may be 
one, even as We are one: I in them, and Thou in Me, that they 
may be made perfect in one; and that the world may know that 
Thou hast sent Me, and hast loved them, as Thou hast loved Me.” 


Mystical language! Whenever one reads it, it lifts the soul up to 
higher realms than almost anything else that our Lord Jesus Christ has 
left to us. We adhere with loyalty to the vision which Jesus Christ has 
presented to us, and unity still to be becomes a certainty—a certainty 
if the prayer of Jesus Christ is to be answered, and it will be answered 
just as quickly as Christians agree that it should be answered. Even 
Christ Himself cannot accomplish the fulfillment of His prayers until 
men align their wills with His will. Then, and only then, the Lord’s 
prayer will be fulfilled and His will done on earth even as it is in heaven. 

You must recognize that the unity which we seek is not a gift that 
can be defined. Our Lord portrays it in such mystical language that it 
is impossible even to comment on His words and make them more in- 
telligible than they already are to a spiritual soul without any comment. 

Christ’s body today is His only instrument of action among men. 
You note the necessity of unity in the very existence of the Church, 
which is His mystical body, which is His temple, which represents the 
vine and the branches. All this imagery demands complete harmony 
between the indwelt and the indwelling. A body must be not only free 
from disease, but must also be integer. A body cannot be at war with 
its members and be at the same time the recorder of the soul’s im- 
pressions and the agent through which the soul acts. 

Do you realize, fellow Christians, that yours are the only hands 
that Christ has to work with on earth, that yours are the only feet 
with which He has to walk, that yours are the only eyes with which 
He has to see, that yours are the only ears with which He has to hear? 
And so it is that without further argument we must recognize that very 
real unity must exist within the Church if Jesus Christ is going to do 
His work among men. 

Unity is the instrument of and witness to love, because love is the 
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unifying element in human life, and without love, devotion, generosity, 
loyalty, and all that goes with love, there cannot be any common effort 
or common progress, 

So it is that I for one have felt that there were but two things to 
which I could give in a whole-souled way all that is left to me of life. 
One of them, and towering all else, is the attempt to bring together fel- 
low Christians into mutual understanding and family love. To this I do 
give myself without reservation and with the utmost confidence, because 
I know that the ideal is in accord with the Spirit of God and that the 
gift will be acceptable to Him. The other is what is dependent really 
upon the unity of the Church, namely, the unity of the nations. The 
elimination of war, the achievement of disarmament, peace among men, 
are all contingent upon universal goodwill. Those two things have be- 
come to me a dominating passion, and to them I am dedicated for the 
balance of my days. 

Let us consider elemental facts. First of all, unity must be world- 
wide. You cannot have a number of bodies of Christ. There must be 
one body, universal, not merely national. I say not merely national be- 
cause I believe that Christianity has a national expression, but there 
must always abide in Christianity that which is far wider than any one 
nation and which embraces in one common family all the children of 
Christ. It is not so much that we should nationalize Christianity as 
Christianize nationality. The nation must test its actions by Christ and 
His teachings, for Christanity leaves an indelible judgment of praise 
or blame on every phase and department of human affairs—domestic, 
social, official, individual, national and international. 

But I pass on. I shall not argue for the necessity of theology. He 
who scoffs at theology is shallow and wrong. Everyone has a theology, 
expressed or unexpressed. National theology by itself is bad. It is an 
imperfect thing. This recent summer I was in Germany and I had 
occasion to meet with a number of the leaders of the Church in Ger- 
many. There was much individualistic theology expressed. An eminent 
German professor claimed that he could not agree with the theology 
of a fellow professor. I replied that until theologians looked on their 
own concepts with humility, and compared them with the findings of 
other and opposing theologians, we would never rise in our conception 
of God. The only course open is by way of conference at a common table 
where each would try to discover the flaws in his own ideas and the 
virtues in those of his fellows. The theology of Germany needs to come 
into contact with the theology (or I might say the lack of theology) of 
America, The theology of Germany is that of a suffering nation, a 
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nation in stress—transcendental and aloof from practical life. That of 
America is the theology of a prosperous nation—easy going and flabby. 
Each needs the other for its own health and completeness. 

Unity is not uniformity. It cannot be repeated too often. Unity 
is a much deeper and a much larger thing than uniformity. Today the 
world is broken up into a great variety of sects, and yet each sect lives 
by the life that is in it and not the death, by the truth and not by the 
falsehood. What is desired is to bring all these voices of truth together, 
and recognize the value of each contribution, and make, instead of a 
number of gardens, each with only one kind of flower in it, a glorious 
garden with every possible flower. 

There is to be in the Church of the future no contradiction of 
the least phase of truth which is held by conviction in the smallest of 
the Christian bodies. But unity is not to be uniform. 

We are looking forward to a Conference on Faith and Order, at 
which time there will be taken up principally all questions relating to 
Faith—because Faith is antecedent to and superior to Order. Order 
is the means by which the truth is conserved and protected. You must 
know the truth before you can have order in the body that receives the 
truth, and, therefore, with that point of view, our time will be spent 
chiefly in discovering what the Christian truth is, what the Christian 
message is. It may be that at some future date the question of Order 
will be fully discussed. It may be touched upon, but I doubt if we will 
get very far with it. 

Unity is one of those vast ideals which can never come by chance. 
It must come by choice. It is not for anyone to sit back in his seat and 
be indifferent to this or any similar movement to realize the ideals of 
Jesus Christ and to make them practical. I know the average thinker’s 
or the casual observer’s opinion about unity is that it is an impossible 
thing. Yet if you ask the man in the street what he thinks is the great 
need of the Church, he will at once say unity. We must choose unity. 
Unity within the soul is one of the first things that we should covet 
toward the shedding of the sectarian mind, so that when we look upon 
one of our fellow Christians of a different communion, we will recognize 
him to be as much of a brother as if he belonged to our own communion. 

All the conferences in the world, however, will avail nothing un- 
less we can get some spirit in the hearts of men that will break down 
prejudice and that will release powers that we do not even realize we 
possess. Without goodwill there is no hope. It is with this that we must 
begin. 


Once again. Unity comes by way of conference and not by way of 
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controversy. Conference is the language of friendship; controversy is 
the language of the warrior. Conference is an activity of love; contro- 
versy is the action of hostility. Conference endeavors to see sympa- 
thetically what is in the mind of another that you may give him all the 
credit that is due to the truth of his position; whereas controversy tries 
to tear down even a strong position of an opponent and to win him 
over to your viewpoint. It is only by conference and love that we can 
reach common understanding on great truths. 

We must have the courage to dare as high as possible for our 
ideals, and so I claim as the heritage of the Church a unity, not man 
conceived, but God given. 


IV. 
A Bishop to His Clergy 


Excerpts from letters of Bishop Charles Henry Brent (1862-1929) 
to his diocesan clergy and younger friends in the clergy. 


May God be with you to cheer you in your loneliness, to guide you in 
your perplexities, to sustain you in your struggles for Him. 
—First Charge to his Clergy 
in the Philippines. 


. .. having once set your motive and embraced the broad principles of 
righteousness it does not do to look too far ahead. “Day by day we 
magnify Thee.” With the proper background each day should be com- 
plete in itself, our very best having been poured into it. 

—1 January 1907. 


God bless you, my brother. You are a great, great comfort to me. 
—Ibid. 


God will be with you at__. Be simple and real and keep close to the 
deep, deep things. 
—11 December 1907 
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I hope you are having a real time of refreshment. Set your face against 
worry that is like a “moth fretting a garment.” Worry is God’s enemy 
and man’s too. Aim at your duty and then let consequences go hang. 
Consequences and results of honest effort are none of our business. 
They are God’s concern and He must take care of them. Put your mo- 
tive in the furnace once a week or so and burn it until it is all pure. 
Whatever doubts we may have over theology and all the rest, the Fran- 
ciscan life, the life that goes about doing good, leaves a trail of blessing 
behind it. That is our sure and clear duty. “Let no man despise your 
youth”—you are going to run up against that the first thing. Refuse 
to pronounce judgment on men and things of St. *s yesterday. 
They are none of your business. But all the same you will be asked 
to pronounce judgment. Surrender yourself to the conviction of voca- 
tion. You are God’s man doing God’s work. Step by step He will guide 
you. 


—14 January 1908. 


Keep your ideal up to the top notch—“Be good and better still and 
best.”” Today what we clergy must make our own is righteousness. It 
is the only proof that Christ is and is here. 


—29 March 1908. 


Trust in God, don’t worry. Aim at your whole duty and do two-thirds 
of it. 


—16 November 1909. 


Go deep before going far. 
—Undated letter 1913. 


I trust your Ministry will be a joy. It ought to be in the main. Don’t 
drop off in reading. Always keep one good book going, and your pen 
wagging. In the past three weeks, in addition to a lot of other writing, 
I have written 25,000 words on a book. I think it is largely a matter of 
system. 


—26 February 1914. 
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I am glad you are giving much attention to the Bible. Translate its 
undying truths into terms of modern life. That is what men are hunger- 
ing after. Religion has been to much intellectualized. It has ceased to be 
that splendid, appealing force that receives the spontaneous response of 
the whole man. It has been reduced to terms of logic. Logic never yet 
made a whole man. Bergson has taught me much, among other things 
the true place of the intelligence in its relation to faith. Had it not 
been for my firm belief in the Incarnation—God’s personal, practical 
experience of human life—and in the Resurrection—His and so man’s 
sure victory in and by means of the darkest and most repulsive mysteries 
—I would never have been able to keep my footing. I cling to these 
towering facts as the joy and strength and beauty of life. We have a 
perfect mania for explaining. Our overdeveloped habit of analysis has 
diseased us with selfconsciousness and so with—what shall I call it ?>— 
moral and spiritual debility or even palsy. How much should thought 
be separated from action? We know that the movements which sustain 
and preserve life most commonly are where thought and action are simul- 
taneous or one. Do you gather my meaning? Christianity is life, spon- 
taneous, free, virile. Too big a dose of scholasticism, ancient or modern, 
makes Christianity go halting. The distinguishing feature of our Lord’s 
teaching was that He taught with authority, not as the Scribes. He was 
full of spiritual affirmation. And of course you have noted that He was 
not a great thinker because, as He was speaking to the whole man, 
thought was but one ingredient. 
—8 August 1914. 


I hope affairs in will not give you undue trouble. Life consists 
chiefly in either butting into some new difficulty or being butted by it! 
Browning in Prospice says: 


“T was ever a fighter, so one fight more 
The best and last.” 


Our Lord’s last days are a great call to courage. To fail without failing 
or giving in, to suffer without being broken, to die without being killed 
—that was St. Paul’s paradox and it is ours—and to love to the utter- 
most and to the last, this is to live. 

—19 April 1916. 
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You have had much to try you, but one learns by experience not to be 
overborne by happenings which are not under our control. God does 
undertake for us. 


—8 August 1910. 


I am looking forward with great keenness to being with you again. Sit 
lightly to all troubles. Good things lie ahead. 


—17 October 1916 


Look for the best way and follow it even if it leaves you alone among 
men—though with God. 


—U: ndated letter. 
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V. 
“This Day” 


A Hitherto Unknown and Unpublished Poem by Bishop Brent* 


This day—were it to be my last on earth 

What noble offspring should it bring to birth? 
Still haunts my breast an unrepented deed, 

Some habit of the will that doth impede 

The progress of my soul in righteousness? 

Then must I weep and to my God confess 

The evil thing that festers in my heart 

Until the loathsome past no more hath part 

Or lot in aught that touches me or mine: 

Then must I make forthwith my will incline 
Away from fleshly loves and false desires 
Toward purity and truth and heavenly fires. 
This done the routine of the common day 

Can, unmolested, plod its even way. 

Such, then, should be my course if death tonight 
Were sent by God to pluck me out of sight. 
Such, too, must be my course though many years 
Still wait for me before chill death appears. 


* NOTE: This, the only poem found among the literary remains of Bishop 
Charles Henry Brent (1862-1929), was written in his own hand in ink on a 
single sheet of stationery. At the bottom it was signed “C.H.B.” and dated 19 
March 1909. An alternate version of lines 13 and 14 is indicated in the manuscript: 

“This done the common labors of the day 
May, unmolested, plod their even way.” 
—F. W. KATES 


John Frederick Haeger, S.P.G. 
Missionary to the Palatines 


By Glenn Weaver* 


mIHE history of the Anglican Church in colonial America is 
mi replete with anomalies. One such is the case of the Rev. John 
Raw Gee Frederick Haeger, missionary of the Society for the Propaga- 
tion of the Gospel to the German settlers of the colony of New York. 
Trained in the German Reformed faith and priested by the Bishop of 
London, Haeger was, throughout the twelve years of his ministry, al- 
ways uncertain of both his ecclesiastical loyalties and connections. The 
story of the Palatine migration to New York has oft been told, but, in 
the telling, invariably little or no mention has been made of the young 
clergyman who accompanied the Germans in the early phase of their 
wanderings. Nor are the historians agreed as to the communion to 
which John Frederick Haeger belonged; Anglicans have both rejected 
him and claimed him as their own. So have, quite understandably, the 
historians of the German Reformed Church. Perhaps in a sense he 
belonged to each, and, in a broader sense, to both. 

The account of John Frederick Haeger and the Palatines must 
begin in the Palatinate (or Pfalz), a district of the Rhineland, of which 
in the late seventeenth century Speyer (Spires) and Heidelberg were 
the principal centers. It was here that the German Reformed Church 
had come into being when, in 1561 and 1563, there were published at 
the insistance of the Elector Frederick III, known as “the Pious,” the 
Heidelberg Catechism and the Palatinate Liturgy, two documents which 
incorporated the Lutheran and Calvinist doctrines and practices of the 
Palatinate.’ 

As the Palatinate was something of a crossroads of Europe, the 
region was crossed and recrossed by the armies of the European 
princes. During the Thirty Years’ War, the country was laid waste. 
Between 1673 and 1679, the Palatinate was several times invaded by 


*The author is assistant professor of history in Trinity College, Hartford, 
Connecticut.—Editor’s note. 


1Joseph Henry Dubbs, Historic Manual of the Reformed Church in the 
United States (Lancaster, Pa., 1885), pp. 55-59, 143-144; J. W. Nevin, “Zacharias 
Ursinus,” The Mercersburg Review, III (September, 1851), 490-512; H. Heppe, 
“The Character of the German Reformed Church and Its Relation to Calvinism 
and Lutheranism,” The Mercersburg Review, V (April, 1853), pp. 181-206. 
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the troops of Louis XIV of France, but the most disastrous French 
invasion came in 1680, when the city of Heidelberg was virtually de- 
stroyed, and the peasant population of the region was thus deprived 
of its agricultural market. Thousands of Palatines who escaped with 
little more than their lives wandered blindly down the Rhine Valley 
to Holland, where they were grudgingly afforded public charity. In 1707, 
the French again invaded the Palatinate, and a second large group of 
refugees followed their compatriots to the Netherlands.’ 

When Dutch resources, to say nothing of Dutch patience, ran low, 
Queen Anne of England generously offered her hospitality to the 
refugees. Perhaps as many as 33,000 of them were taken to England, 
where the Queen allowed each Palatine 9d a day for his support.’ But 
in England, too, the Rhinelanders soon became a burden. Most of them 
were without useful trades and were thus unable to make their own 
living. Nevertheless, use, it was thought, could still be made of them. 
Serious thought had been given to the production of naval stores in 
the colonies, and, as the Palatines were, for the most part, vinters and 
farmers, it was decided to send them to North Carolina and New York, 
the colonies which had the greatest prospects of success in the produc- 
tion of tar, pitch, and turpentine. Those who were sent to New York 
(the only ones which need concern us here) went out in two groups. 
The first band, which left England in 1708, consisted of about 500 
Lutherans headed by the Rev. Joshua Kocherthal. This group settled 
between present Kingston and Newburgh. The second band of perhaps 
as many as 3,000 souls was a motley lot—some young, some old; some 
sick, others well; a few Papists, more Lutherans, and the majority 
professing membership in the German Reformed Church.‘ 

This second group of New York-bound Palatines left London in 

2 Walter Allen Knittle, Early Eighteenth Century Palatine Emigration (Phila- 


delphia, 1937), pp. 1-3; article “Palatinate” in Encyclopedia Britannica, 11th ed.; 
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3 Charles P. Keith, Chronicles of (2 vols., Philadelphia, 1917), 
II, 534; I. Daniel Rupp, Thirty Thousand Names of . . . Immigrants to Penn- 
sylvania (Philadelphia, 1927), p. 3. 


41. D. Rupp, Thirty Thousand Names, p. 5. A somewhat romanticized account 
of the Palatine migration to New York is in Carl Carmer, The Hudson [Rivers 
of America Series] (New York and Toronto, [1939]), pp. 65-80. The number of 
Palatines who arrived at New York was officially given as 2,227. Documents Re- 
lating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, E. B. O’Callaghan, ed. 
(15 vols., Albany, 1856-1887), V, 304. The documents reproduced in this collection, 
as well as those in the Ecclesiastical Records of the State of New York (7 vols., 
Albany, New York, 1901-1916), are S.P.G. Correspondence, chiefly letters from 
Haeger to the Secretary of the S.P.G. I have compared the published documents 
with the Library of Congress Microfilms of the originals, but except for cases 
where documents are inaccurately or incompletely transcribed, I have cited the more 
readily available published sources. 
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December 1709. The ten vessels which had been engaged to transport 
them were packed with human beings like slavers making the “middle 
passage,” and certainly little more attention could have been paid to the 
health and comfort of the passengers. During the six months’ voyage, 
over 400 passengers were buried at sea. Between mid-June of 1710 
and early August, the vessels dropped anchor in New York harbor. 
On Nutten Island (now Governors Island), a camp was built for the 
refugees. There another 250 of them died. By the coming of winter, 
most of those who were still alive were located one hundred miles up 
the Hudson, where Governor Hunter had acquired some 70,000 acres 
of land for their exploitation. Seven German towns were quickly built: 
Elizabeth Town, George Town, and New Town on the west bank; 
and Hunterstown, Queensbury, Annsbury, and Haysbury on the east.* 

Now the Palatines were ready for their task of making tar for 
Her Majesty’s Navy. But the attempt to produce tar was not successful. 
Even though Queen Anne had promised to sustain the Palatines until 
they should become self-supporting, those who had contracted to supply 
the food actually provided only the poorest quality and an insufficient 
amount of that. Thus the Palatines were dissatisfied with their lot from 
the beginning. When Governor Hunter appeared on the scene to in- 
vestigate a rumor that the tar-makers planned to quit the settlements, 
the disgruntled Palatines actually threatened the governor’s life. In 
the summer of 1711, the settlers had reason to believe that even Queen 
Anne had deserted them when 300 of the more able-bodied tar makers 
were pressed into military service for an expedition into Canada. 

The German community managed, somehow, to hold together until 
late summer of 1712, when Governor Hunter advised the Palatines that 
in view of the fact that only 2,000 barrels of tar had been produced, the 
entire project would be abandoned in September. Immediately the dis- 
persal began. Some took rough employment with the large landholders 
of the vicinity ; others went in small groups to New York City and to 
Hackensack. One small company moved a few miles south of the east- 
bank towns and began a new settlement which they called Rheinbeck. 
The less ambitious remained where they were and became virtual peons 
to Robert Livingstone. The largest band (of more than 500) trekked 
northwestward to the Schoharie Valley. Here they were no more suc- 
cessful than they had been along the Hudson, and this location was 
soon largely abandoned. Although a few of the Palatines remained to 
work for the English proprietors to whom the land had been granted, 


5 The towns on the west of the Hudson were known as “West Camp”; those 
on the east were known as “East Camp,” or Germantown. 
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some went to the part of the Mohawk Valley known thereafter as the 
“German Flats,” and others migrated to Pennsylvania by way of the 
North Branch of the Susquehanna.* Thus, in little more than a dozen 
years, the Germans from the Hudson River towns had been dispersed 
over a wide area of Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and New York. 

John Frederick Haeger was born in 1684 at Siegen, Westphalia, 
where his father, the Rev. John Henry Haeger, was professor at the 
Latin School. After spending nine years at the second-rate University 
of Lingen, Haeger entered the ministry of the German Reformed 
Church.’ At the time of the Palatine migrations to England via the 
Netherlands, Haeger was in some fashion attached to a group of Re- 
formed Palatines who regarded him as their pastor. Evidently Haeger’s 
services were acceptable to the Palatine congregation, for when plans 
for the settlement in New York were maturing, six “elders and prin- 
ciples, in behalf of themselves and all the rest of those residing at Bable 
Bridge in St. Clare’s, Southwark,” requested permission of the English 
authorities to retain him as their pastor. In a letter to the Lord Bishop 
of London, the Palatine “elders” praised the “zeal, hability, and faith- 
fulness” of young Haeger, and wrote favorably concerning his “un- 
wearied diligence in propagating . . . spiritual welfare by his constant 
praying, preaching, and visiting.”* 

Now the request of this Reformed congregation for official recog- 
nition may have been first suggested by the officers of the Society for 
the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, which, since its founding 
in 1701, had regarded New York as a major field of missionary opera- 
tions, and had, by 1709, a well-developed missionary activity in the 
province. Several of the New York missionaries under the sponsorship 
of the S.P.G. were dissenters who had been “adopted” by the Venerable 
Society, and who had been taken under financial care of the Society 


6W. A. Knittle, Early Eighteenth Century Palatine Emigration, pp. 35-40, 
184-185, 1932-207; C. Carmer, The Hudson, pp. 69ff; Glenn Weaver, “German- 
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without episcopal ordination. Such, for instance, was the case of the 
Rev. Daniel Bondet, pastor of the French Protestant congregation at 
New Rochelle. Bondet and his congregation merely announced their 
“conformity” and began the use of the English Liturgy.’ If Haeger 
could be episcopally ordained, a large body of Palatines could be brought 
into some sort of informal relationship with the Church of England, 
even though they might still regard themselves as members of the Ger- 
man Reformed Church. 

If the initiative in the address to the Bishop of London came from 
the S.P.G., the Society officials were wise indeed not to suggest episcopal 
confirmation of a congregation which had already been presbyterially 
confirmed in the German Reformed Church. The Palatines’ fears of 
popery would most certainly have precluded their coming within reach 
of an Anglican bishop’s hands. But then the question might well be 
raised as to whether or not Haeger, while in the Palatinate, had been 
presbyterially ordained. Under ordinary circumstances, he would, in 
all probability, have regarded such ordination as sufficient. If he had 
not already been ordained, ordination would be ordination; if he had 
already been ordained, perhaps the suggestion of generous support by 
the S.P.G. made the imposition of an Anglican bishop’s hands less 
uncomfortable. 

Whatever the circumstances, the Bishop of London received the 
proposal of the Palatine elders with favor, and directed the Society 
for the Propagation of the Gospel to examine Haeger, and, if he were 
found acceptable, to present him for ordination. A committee of the 
Society subjected him to some sort of canonical examination and, find- 
ing him satisfactory in “learning and morals,” presented Haeger to the 
bishop as a candidate for holy orders in the hope that he would meet 
with the bishop’s approval and could be appointed the “Society Mis- 
sionary of the province of New York, where her Majesty [Queen 
Anne] shall think fit to settle the poor Palatines.”’° Upon the recom- 
mendation of the S.P.G. committee, Haeger was ordained deacon on 
December 18, and priest on December 20, 1709," and immediately 


9 Classified Digest of the Records of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in Foreign Parts, 1701-1892 (London, 1893), p. 59. It is probable that 
Haeger had been licensed to preach by the German Reformed authorities without 
having been ordained. 

10 Ecc. Rec., Il], 1816-1817. Haeger read prayers for the committee and 
preached on the appropriate text, St. Matthew 11:5: “The poor have the gospel 
preached to them.” Jbid., III, 1817. 

11 Ecc. Rec., III, 1817; J. H. Dubbs, Historic Manual, p. 162; F. L. Weis, 
Colonial Clergy of the Middle Colonies, p. 231. These ordination dates have been 
verified by Mr. Graham D. Heath, registrar for the Bishop of London. Heath to 
the author, November 25, 1957. 
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thereafter was admitted into the service of the S.P.G. with an annual 
stipend of £50, and an initial grant of £10 to cover immediate expenses, 
and £5 for the purchase of books.” 

Five days after Haeger’s ordination by the Bishop of London, the 
ten vessels bearing the Palatines sailed for New York. Two weeks out 
of port, the young missionary was seized by a violent fever, and for 
the next six weeks his life was in danger. As the ship’s physician pro- 
vided medical attention on a ruinous fee basis, Haeger’s advance on his 
salary was gone long before the vessel reached its destination January 17, 
1710. 

Still not completely recovered from his illness, and “stone broke,” 
Haeger found little over which to rejoice. His books had been ruined by 
salt water on the leaking ship and he had no money with which to re- 
place them. Neither had he the means of providing himself with a much- 
needed “summer gown and a surplice.” His flock, likewise reduced to 
poverty by the rapacious ship-doctors, were unable to come to his aid." 

The missionary’s misgivings were heightened by the action of 
Pastor Kocherthal, the Lutheran clergyman who had accompanied the 
Palatine migration of the previous year. Kocherthal was on hand when 
Haeger and his group arrived at the camp on Nutten Island, and at 
once he gathered the Lutherans in the band for a celebration of the 
Holy Communion according to the Lutheran rite, at which he urged 
the people of that persuasion to remain steadfast in the Lutheran faith 
and in no way to submit to efforts to lead them into the Anglican 
fold.” Thus Haeger found himself at a distinct disadvantage. He had 
promised the S.P.G. to exert his best efforts to win the German refugees 
to the English Church, and he was unable to explain the freedom which 
had evidently been permitted Pastor Kocherthal. What Haeger failed to 
realize, of course, was that the Lutheran minister had received neither 
Anglican orders nor a commission from the S.P.G., and was therefore 
under no obligation to the Church of England.’* Haeger’s perplexity was 


12 Ecc. Rec., II, 1817. 

13 [bid., III, 1861. 

14 [bid., III, 1861-1862, 1871. 
15 [bid., III, 1862. 


16 Kocherthal kept in correspondence with the Society of the S.P.G., whom 
he assured that he was exerting his efforts to have his Lutheran people conform to 
the Church of England. Kocherthal insisted that he was favorable to conformity, 
but that his people were “most of them averse to it.” Kocherthal to the Secretary 
of the S.P.G., November 15, 1710, S.P.G. MSS. A, Vol. 6, Library of Congress 
Microfilm. In 1714, the S.P.G. voted Kocherthal £20 in consideration of his 
“having disposed many of his people to conform to the Church of England.” 
Digest of the S.P.G. Records, p. 61. Kocherthal received a subsidy roughly equiva- 
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increased when the Reformed element demanded services and instruction 
according to the Reformed order. On July 25, 1710, the time of his 
leaving New York City for Livingstone Manor, Haeger wrote to the 
S.P.G., demanding to know why he should not be permitted to conduct 
services according to the Reformed rite with which both he and his 
people were familiar. In this same communication, he deplored the derth 
of prayer books (“liturgies,” he called them) among his people, and 
asked that the Society provide each family with a copy.” 

Despite these protests, however, Haeger’s labors during the month 
in which he remained in New York City were not without reward. Pub- 
lic worship had been held regularly in the New York City Hall. Thirty- 
four men had been instructed in the Thirty-nine Articles, and “added,” 
as Haeger put it, “to the Church of God.’ 

Upon his arrival at the German settlement on the east bank of the 
Hudson, Haeger built a small hut for his own accommodation,” and 
shortly thereafter he built a small building for the use of the school which 
he himself conducted.” During his first four months in the New World, 
Haeger was a busy man. The Holy Communion had been celebrated 
several times, fifty-two persons (including thirteen Roman Catholics) 
had been instructed in the doctrines of the Church of England, four mar- 
riages had been performed, and eight children baptized. A more or less 
formal parish organization was effected when Haeger installed “‘some of 
the oldest men as church wardens, that everything might be done in 
better order, and they be more like a regular congregation.” 

These months, however, were not happy ones for the young mis- 
lent to that provided the S.P.G. missionaries, but the Lutheran pastor’s stipend 
was paid by the queen as her own private benefaction, and the grant was made 
with no obligation to the Church of England. Documents Relating to the Colonial 
History of the State of New York, V, 62-63. Despite her “high church” Anglican 
preference, Anne seems to have had a particular affection for Lutheranism. Her 


husband, Prince George of Denmark, remained a Lutheran until his death in 1708. 
Article, “Anne,” in Encyclopaedia Britannica, 11th ed. 
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sionary. As his funds had long since been exhausted, Haeger was obliged 
to live on credit. His congregation was in equally desperate straits, and 
the provincial government provided no subsidy. Haeger had been in- 
ducted to give power of attorney to a certain Mr. Miller, and this, in 
some way, prevented him from making a financial draught against his 
salary.”* As there was no building in the German settlement large enough 
for use as a church, Haeger and his congregation were obliged to wor- 
ship out of doors, and this, as winter came on, virtually put an end to 
to Anglican worship in the East Camp. But what disturbed the missionary 
most was the lack of congenial company, and, although he was in daily 
contact with his fellow Palatines, Haeger wrote to the S.P.G. that he 
lived “without having a soul to commune with, like a hermit.”** Perhaps 
the only “kindred spirit” in the German villages was Pastor Kocherthal, 
with whom, despite their doctrinal difference, and after several un- 
pleasant disagreements as to pastoral jurisdiction, he became fast 
friends.** 

Although he probably thought that he had been forgotten by the 
Society, Haeger’s early communications from New York were seriously 
regarded. The Society generously voted £10 to provide the needed 
“gown and surplice,” and immediately undertook the preparation of a 
German edition of the Book of Common Prayer.** Needless to say, but 
perhaps contrary to Haeger’s expectations, no copies of the Palatinate 
Liturgy were sent. The German Prayer Books, incidentally, were paid 
for by the Bishop of London,” but it was not until 1715 that the trans- 
lating and printing had been completed and the edition of 1,500 copies 
sent to New York.” 

In 1711, when the Palatines were pressed into service for the 
Canada expedition, Haeger accompanied the troops as chaplain. The ex- 
pedition was, of course, a failure, and the Palatines returned to the Hud- 
son Valley much disappointed, not that they had any real interest in the 
success of the British military plans, but because they were not to receive 
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the land which had been promised to them if the Canada campaign were 
carried to a satisfactory conclusion.” 

During the winter which followed, Haeger continued to minister 
to his disillusioned and sullen people. At this time, he even turned his 
missionary attention to the Indians, one of whom he instructed and bap- 
tized. Haeger proudly reported to the S.P.G. that the convert spoke 
Dutch, and that he had made a confession of faith publicly before the 
congregation. In the hope of winning other Indians to the Church of 
England, Haeger began the study of “the Indian language,” and soon he 
had “collected a small vocabulary.”” 

When the dispersal of the Palatines began, following their being 
abandoned by the British authorities in the fall of 1712, Haeger found 
his difficulties greatly increased. Apparently he performed his services 
faithfully, for in his reports to the S.P.G. he made much of his ministry 
to Palatines, Indians, and Dutch. When Pastor Kocherthal was absent 
from his Lutheran parish on the west bank, Haeger regularly baptized 
the children of the congregations. Once he reported that among the 
Lutherans he had baptized four children “born to Christian parents; in 
another house, two, and in another, one black, a woman grown and in- 
structed in the Christian religion.” To this he added that he “should 
have baptized six more in another [family], had not the great storms 
of wind and rain blown down the man’s house.” In the summer of 1713 
Haeger turned to farming, although he apparently did so with neither 
enthusiasm nor success, but creditors were demanding payment and his 
own supply of food had been shared with his poverty-stricken parishion- 
ers, some of whom were then living, according to Haeger’s account, on 
boiled grass and leaves.*° 

These days were far from dull, however, and Haeger must have 
found his situation not without its good features. Financial support from 
the S.P.G. was not continued on as generous a scale as he had antici- 
pated,™ but he maintained a more or less regular correspondnece with the 
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Secretary of the Venerable Society.** Indeed, Haeger sought to have his 
father (who had lost his post at the Latin School in 1703, and had since 
then been acting as a parish miinster)** brought to the colonies in the 
employ of the Society.** 

That Haeger was in need of assistance in his labors, there is no 
doubt. In July, 1713, Haeger indicated this matter to the secretary of the 
S.P.G. During his first three years in the German settlements, Haeger 
had admitted 113 persons to the Holy Communion; 110 marriages had 
been performed; 168 persons—adults and children; Palatines and “old 
inhabitants’ children”; black, white, and red—had been baptized.* In 
the course of the next twelve months, Haeger’s labors were extended to 
Schenectady and Schoharie. In mid-June, 1714, Haeger informed the 
S.P.G. that, in the old German villages of the east bank of the Hudson, 
the Hunterstown congregation consisted of 53 families, 200 persons, and 
65 communicants; at Queensbury, there were 46 families, 179 persons, 
and 47 communicants; at Annsbury, 33 families, 141 persons, and 52 
communicants. On the west bank, where the Lutherans were first on the 
scene, there were at Haysbury 28 families, 108 persons, and 38 com- 
municants ; at Newtown, 27 families, 104 persons, and 22 communicants ; 
at Georgetown, 25 families, 96 persons, and 50 communicants; and at 
Elizabethtown, 24 families, 60 persons, and 12 communicants. At 
Schoharie, sixty miles to the northwest, there were 121 families and 
94 communicants. In a further elaboration of these statistics, Haeger 
explained to the S.P.G. the real nature of his “parishes.” Actually, none 
were strictly Anglican congregations. Of the 53 families at Hunterstown, 
for example, only 35 were “those professing ye church.” Of the total 
of 347 families served by Haeger, only 148 were of “ye church.” The 
same report indicated that there were, “in all ye persons” (which would 
suggest that they were included in Haeger’s total of 888 persons), 73 
Lutheran families, 4 Synegists, and one Papist.** The others, who were 
not included in this statistical “break-down” (25 families), were German 
or Dutch Reformed. In essence, then, it would seem that Haeger’s con- 
gregations were not unlike the “community” or “federated” churches 
- Ecc. Rec., U1, 1962, 2001-2002, 2005, 2059-2063, 2075-2076, 2093, 2109, 2112, 
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which in twentieth-century American Protestantism (and characteristic 
of the smaller New England villages) permit individual membership in a 
local parish and at the same time recognize a formal connection with a 
regularly constituted national religious body. Although the various con- 
gregations under Haeger’s care were officially Anglican, and although 
Haeger felt obliged to encourage his people to seek admission to the 
Anglican Communion, the Lutherans among them still regarded them- 
selves as Lutherans and the Reformed regarded themselves as Reformed. 

With an arrangement such as has been described, it must be obvious 
that the parishioners could regard themselves as neither fish nor fowl. 
Haeger’s insistance upon the use of the Prayer Book brought considerable 
dissatisfaction, and the missionary himself noted that there was a notice- 
able defection to the dissenting sects which he was powerless to halt.” 
Haeger, of course, realized that the mongrel congregations which he 
served could not long survive as such, and apparently he chose to force 
the issue by securing complete conformity to the Church of England, 
and at the same time maintaining the German language in congregational 
worship. Not only did he keep up his persistent request to the S.P.G. 
for German-language copies of the Prayer Book, but soon he began 
adding a request for German Psalm Books and Bibles.** The Prayer 
Books were sent to New York in 1715, and a year later the Society 
agreed to send Haeger “20 Bibles with the singing Psalms in the German 
language.”’*° 

When a group of Germans moved southward to found the town of 
Rheinbeck, Haeger undertook to provide them with the services of the 
Church, and on October 8, 1715, Haeger and two laymen (on behalf 
of themselves and upwards of 60 families of the Palatines in Dutchess 
County) petitioned Governor Hunter for a “License for building a 
Church in Kingsberry of Sixty feet in length and forty feet wide, to 
Perform Divine Service according to the Liturgy and Rites of the 
Church of England.’’* The “license” was duly granted, and work was 
begun the following summer. By September, the timbers had been 
squared and moved to the building site, in all probability, at Haeger’s 
expense. In fact, it was Haeger’s intention to have the edifice put up by 
voluntary labor,** but the Palatines, who, five years before, had been so 
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distressed at having to worship out of doors, declined to render any 
worthwhile assistance, and it is possible that the building was never 
completed.“* Whatever may have been the reason, at about this same 
time Haeger, who had recently married, erected, at his own expense, a 
dwelling house for himself, which accommodated about two hundred 
people, and was used as a place of worship.” 

In 1718, Haeger and Pastor Kocherthal made a census of the Pala- 
tines “remaining in the Province of New York.” On the east side of 
the Hudson (the west side was then served solely by Kocherthal), 
Haeger reported as follows: Hunterstown, 25 families and 109 persons; 
Kingsbury, 33 families and 104 persons; Annsbury, 17 families and 71 
persons; Haysbury, 16 families and 75 persons; and at Rheinbeck, 35 
families and 140 persons. At. Schoharie, there were 170 families and 
680 persons. The total number of Germans, served by Haeger and Koch- 
erthal and including those on the west side of the Hudson, as well as 
“New York & places adjacent,” was 394 families and 1,601 persons. 
The number of families and persons reported by Pastor Kocherthal was 
more than double those of Haeger.* 

Granted that the figures provided in Haeger’s report to the S.P.G. 
of 1714 included all persons and families under his pastoral care, and 
was thus not exclusively German, a comparison with those of 1718 
suggests that Haeger’s parish was shrinking rather than expanding. 
Hunterstown, which in 1714 had 53 families and 200 persons, in 1718 
had only 25 families and 109 persons. The other villages showed a 
similar decrease. These figures really do not tell what very well they 
might. They list only persons and families of Palatines in the several 
villages without regard to ecclesiastical connections, and the conclusion 
which must be drawn is that the number of persons and families claim- 
ing membership in Haeger’s congregation would have been even smaller 
than his total of 170 families and 680 persons. Equally significant is the 

44 George E. DeMille, A History of the Diocese of Albany, 1704-1923 (Phila- 
delphia, 1946), p. 21. 


45 Ecc. Rec., Ill, 2116; Haeger to the Secretary of the S.P.G., October 6, 
1717, S.P.G. MSS. B, Vol. 12, Library of Congress Microfilm. 


46 Documents Relating to the Colonial History of the State of New York, V, 
515. This census was very incomplete. On November 1, 1720, Johannes Wilhelm 
Schefs, agent for the Palatines, reported to the Lords of Trade and Plantations 
that at Schoharie there were about 1,000 souls and that the total number of Ger- 
mans in the province was about 3,000. [bid., V, 574-575. This may suggest that the 
figures given by Haeger were for those under his pastoral care. In May of 1715, 
Haeger made his second statistical report to the S.P.G., and here it was already 
to be noted that his parishes were declining. This may be illustrated by the numbers 
of families in the parishes: Hunterstown, 41; Queensbury, 32; Haysbury, 28; 
Annsbury, 28; Newtown, 16; Elizabethtown 7; rgetown, 23; Schoharie, 154. 
S.P.G. MSS. A, Vol. 10, Library of Congress Microfilm. 
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fact that there are no figures given for number of communicants which 
could be compared with those given for 1714. What Haeger had long 
feared was quickly coming to pass: the Anglican (or semi-Anglican) 
congregations were on the way out. 

Although Haeger still took seriously his mission of “Anglifying” the 
Germans, he was obliged, with evident reluctance, to admit that he had 
not been too successful in creating any genuine loyalty to the Church of 
England on the part of his people. Despite their outward profession of 
conformity, the freedom of practice allowed the Lutherans continued 
to be a source of irritation. Although there was no great enthusiasm for 
Prayer Book worship, Haeger was of Reformed background (if not Re- 
formed ordination) and the Palatines tolerated certain liturgical prac- 
tices even though they found them objectionable. Those who could not 
make the accommodation were the ones who deflected to the “sects.” 
But Haeger, too, was forced to accept compromise. Never could he per- 
suade the Palatines to receive the Holy Communion kneeling; the Ger- 
mans refused to abandon the Reformed practice of receiving the sacra- 
ment standing.*” Perhaps Haeger made more such concessions than he 
cared to confess to the officers of the S.P.G., and possibly, as he came 
more fully to realize the hopelessness of ever completely “Anglifying” 
the Palatines, he became less careful of insisting upon a recognition of 
his own connection with the Church of England. Conrad Weiser, for 
instance, recorded in his diary that in 1720 he “was married by the Rev. 
Johan friderich Heger reformed preacher.” 

It was about this time, or perhaps a little while before, that Haeger 
was dismissed from the service of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel. If the reason for his dismissal was his too generally submitting 
to the pro-Reformed demands of his parishioners, the shortcoming was 
not mentioned. Indeed, the Journal of the Society stated that Haeger had 
performed his services faithfully, and that a letter testifying to the same 
was being sent to the governor of New York. In 1721, the S.P.G. also 
voted £50 to Haeger “for his service, since the Time of his being dis- 
miss’d by the Society.” 

Upon his release from the service of the S.P.G., Haeger continued 
to function as pastor of the congregations which he had served for ten 
years. If his having been cut off from the S.P.G. also meant the end of 

47 John Frederick Haeger to the Secretary of the S.P.G., May 19, 1715, S.P.G. 
MSS. A, Vol. 10, Library of Congress Microfilm; c.f., Ece. Rec., III, 2093. 


48 Paul A. W. Conrad Weiser, Friend of Colonist and Mohawk 
(Philadelphia, 1945), p. 33. 


49 Abstract of the ean. of the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel 
for February 17, 1720 to February 16, 1721, p. 41; Ecc. Rec., III, 2185. 
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his service in the Church of England, it may be said that in actual fact 
(it had already been established in practice) Haeger became by accident 
the first German Reformed minister in New York. Haeger did not long 


live to enjoy (or regret) his new capacity, for he died sometime in 1721 
at Albany, New York. 


50F. L. Weis, The Colonial Clergy of the Middle Colonies, p. 231. 


Philander Chase’s Classified Directory 
of Bishops, 1844 


By Richard G. Salomon* 


in the Church was at an all-time high. The results of the Convention are 
well known: its refusal to make a decision in the Tractarian struggle, the 
useless visitation of the General Theological Seminary, and the action 
taken against the Onderdonk brothers. 

Since the Tractarian conflict began to dominate the scene after 
the Carey case of 1843, Chase had never made any attempt to hide his 
partisan feelings. He never refrained from speaking his mind. Without 
regard to his high office, he voiced and publicized his hostility to the 
Oxford Movement as soon as the conflict began. 

On his journey to the East, Chase was accompanied by his twenty- 
two-year old daughter, Mary, who acted as a companion and quasi- 
nurse to the old gentleman and, to a certain extent, also was his private 
secretary. After the end of that stormy Convention, father and daughter 
stayed in the East for several more months through the period of the 
trial of Bishop Benjamin Onderdonk, over which Chase also presided. 

The Chase collection of Mr. Virginius Chase at Peoria, Illinois, 
contains a hugh file of correspondence from these months. Bishop 
Chase was in the habit of writing a diary in the form of confidential 
letters to his wife. The letters add much detail to the known history of 
the events of 1844-1845, as well as to the characterization of the writer. 
The daughter supplemented the reports by occasional letters of her own 
to the members of the family. They do not betray any secrets of Church 
business ; but here and there they reflect pretty strongly what the young 
lady learnt in confidential talk with her father. 


*Dr. Salomon is Professor of Church History in Bexley Hall, the Divinity 
School of Kenyon College, Gambier, Ohio, and Associate Editor of HistoricaL 
MaGazine.—Editor’s note 

1 Philander Chase (1775-1852) was the first Bishop of Ohio, 1819-1831, and 
the first Bishop of Illinois, 1835-1852. He was Presiding Bishop, 1843-1852. 


4p x? HILANDER CHASE; Bishop of Illinois and Presiding Bish- 
Or op, was nearly seventy years old in 1844 when he went to 
We) Philadelphia to preside over the General Convention which 
became the most stormy one in the history of the Church. Party spirit 
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The most interesting among them is a letter to her brother, Henry 
Chase, written in New York in the exciting weeks between the Conven- 
tion and the beginning of the trial. Mary Chase took a letter sheet with 
a picture of the newly erected Trinity Church on it, and used the picture 
in a playful way for a tabulation of the American bishops. The spire 


serves as a kind of barometer for high and low churchmanship, under 
the heading : 


“The defined position of some of the 
members of the Church Catholic.” 


From the cross on top of the spire to the foundation below the surface, 
the names of the dioceses are entered at the side of the spire in nine 
groups, the topmost one meaning the highest of high churchmen, the 
last one the lowest of low; and between these extremes the various 
shadings go from high to low: 


1. Maryland—New Jersey—New York [Under this the note: 
“Let him that thinketh he standeth take heed lest he fall.’’| 
South Carolina—North Carolina. 

Western New York—Connecticut—New Hampshire. 
Michigan—Indiana—A labama. 

Rhode Island—Pennsylvania. 

Massachusetts. 

Georgia—Illinois—Mississippi?— Missouri. 
Vermont—Tennessee—Delaware. 

Virginia—Ohio. [Under this: “They that are down need fear 
no fall.” 


CRNA 


After this, the text of the letter gives the explanation of the diagram: 


New York Nov. 29, 1844 

Dear Brother Henry 

I send you for your amusement a print of the most elegant 
church in the United States together with the supposed elevation of 
some of the members of the Church, which while it shows her 
catholic character in embracing so many grades of opinion at the 
same time exhibits the extreme folly of those who instead of sitting 
as their fathers did within the body of the Church where they may 
hear the Gospel distinctly preached, have sought for themselves 
new positions, where if heard at all the sound falls but faintly upon 
their ear. On the one hand you see those who, attracted while enter- 


2 Mistake for: Louisiana. 
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ing by the wooden emblem the cross and other outward ornaments 
of the Church, have commenced climbing vigourously. Some stop 
to admire the exquisite colors of the stained glass, others examine 
the regular movement of the clock. Some amuse themselves with 
chiming the bells, while the more aspiring have thought it necessary 
to seat themselves precisely under the wooden cross at the summit, 
not considering that they thereby not only wander farther from 
the sound of the blessed Gospel of which the cross is but an emblem, 
but exclude themselves from communion with their brethren and 
bring themselves into danger of a fall into pagan idolatry. But I 
must not forget to mention those on the other hand who alarmed 
at the dizzy height which some of their brethren have attained, are 
afraid to move up the steps to the Church, and losing sight of the 
Priest and the altar descend into the vestry or lecture room. Many, 
I hope the greater part, are in their proper places within th: acred 
building offering prayer and praise together to the one Father and 
Saviour of all. 

Now dear Henry you may think this is a strange letter for me 
to write to you and I will acknowledge that I am entirely of your 
opinion. But as the sheet lay before me I was tempted to say some- 
thing about it, and the train of thought as led me farther then I 
intended. Your own ingenuity will no doubt make many additions 
and improvements. . . . 


The young lady obviously committed no ideas of her own to the 
paper; she echoed only what the father had said. The imagery and the 
flowery style also are similar to Chase’s own. The letter is authorized, 
in a way, by Chase himself: he wrote the address on the outside and had 
no comment to add to the contents. So it must be taken as Philander 
Chase’s own classification of his brethren. 

Translated into names of persons, the list would look thus: 


Whittingham—Doane—B. T. Onderdonk. 
Gadsden—Ives. 

De Lancey—Brownell—C. Chase. 
McCoskry—Kemper—Cobbs 
Henshaw—H. U. Onderdonk. 

Eastburn. 

Elliott—P. Chase—Polk—Hawks. 
Hopkins—Otey——Lee. 
Meade—Mcllvaine. 


Everyone gets his place allotted according to his reaction in the 
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Carey case.’ The all-out low churchman, Eastburn, is put into a special 
class above Chase himself—a kind of moral punishment for his moderate 
attitude,* which had disappointed Chase’s expectations, It is even more 
amusing to see John Henry Hopkins misunderstood because of his 
sharp judgment in the affair and taken for a very low churchman, Otey 
is no less misjudged; his participation in Onderdonk’s presentment did 
not make him “low.” The right, or rather self-righteous, churchman- 
ship is evidently reserved for Group 7. They alone, to quote Mary 
Chase’s formulation, “are on their proper places.” 

The ten years from 1843 to 1853, from the Carey case to the pub- 
lication of the Muhlenberg Memorial which initiated a new era, are 
the most unpleasant chapter in the history of the Church. The letter 
shows that a good deal of the responsibility for the distressing status of 
those years falls on the hot-tempered man whom the rule of seniority had 
put into the office of Presiding Bishop. 


3 HistorRIcAL MAGAZINE, XVIII (1949), 243ff. 
4 Tbid., 261 


Book Reviews 


I. American Church History and Biography 


The Episcopal Church in South Carolina, 1820-1957. By Albert Sidney 
Thomas. Columbia, S. C., pp. x, 880. 


Over a century ago, Frederick Dalcho, in what was then a piece 
of literary pioneering, wrote the history of the Episcopal Church in South 
Carolina up until the year 1820. What Bishop Thomas has done in the 
present volume is to bring the story down to the year 1957. It is a 
ponderous and inclusive work, containing not only a history of each 
diocese within the state, but also sections on the history of each parish 
and mission within the state. The writer is to be congratulated on the 
thoroughness and patience with which he has amassed his facts, and if 
the writing is perhaps a bit pedestrian, that is a fault hardly to be 
avoided in a work of this nature. 

To those who live outside the confines of the state, possibly the 
most interesting feature of the book is its account of Negro work done 
by the Episcopal Church in this state. This work falls into three distinct 
phases. Before the Civil War, the Church had always made a special 
point of caring for the Negro, and when war broke out, about one-third 
of the communicants within the state were of the colored race. The war, 
and the heady wine of emancipation, changed all that, and most of the 
Negroes drifted off into pentecostal sects with ministers of their own 
color. At the first diocesan convention after the war, the Church faced 
this problem with open eyes, and laid plans to form Negro congregations 
and to lay out a strategy to recover its lost children. Then came recon- 
struction, and the attitude of white towards Negro changed sharply. 

In 1876, a colored congregation, St. Mark’s, Charleston, applied 
for union with the convention. The matter was debated with great free- 
dom and fulness, and a motion to admit the congregation into union was 
passed in the clerical order, lost in the lay. So strong was the feeling 
over this matter, that it produced a temporary schism within the diocese. 
The dispute was eventually settled by the erection of a separate colored 
convocation. All this is treated by Bishop Thomas with the greatest 
freedom and frankness. 


The book is admirably illustrated and indexed, and deserves a high 
place among the growing number of our diocesan histories. 


GEORGE E. DeMILLE. 
Diocesan House, 


Albany, New York. 
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Henry Wharton, The Life of John Smith, English Soldier. Translated 
from the Latin Manuscript with an Essay on Captain John Smith 
in Seventeenth-Century Literature by Laura Polanyi Striker. Pub- 
lished for the Virginia Historical er by the University of 
$400. Carolina Press, Chapel Hill [1957], 101 pp., Illustrated. 


The stirring adventures of Captain John Smith have long been a 
source of fascination to American readers and a bone of contention 
between historians. Among the latter, some have pronounced Smith’s 
writings to be tinged with a considerable amount of fanciful imagination, 
while others have vigorously defended his veracity. The chief argument 
against him is that most of what we know about his extraordinary ad- 
ventures in Hungary and Tartaria—and also the famous incident of his 
rescue by Pocahontas—comes only from his own pen, and is unsub- 
stantiated by other contemporary accounts. His defence rests largely 
upon the undeniable fact that in the Virginia phase of his colorful career 
he was a man of character, intelligence, and ability, and that without him 
the colony would very likely have failed. 

The first aspersions against Smith’s credibility appeared in his 
own day, when some of his rivals and enemies, like Edward Maria 
Wingfield, impugned the importance of his contribution to the infant 
Virginia colony, and writers like Thomas Fuller dismissed him rather 
summarily because of his humble origin and because he alone was “the 
herald to publish and proclaim” his heroic deeds. The controversy died 
down, but began anew after the Civil War, when historians beginning 
with Henry Adams expressed doubt about his reliability, and others 
rushed to his defence. Edward Channing, summarizing the affair in his 
History of the United States in 1905, concluded that “No fiercer con- 
troversy has ever raged around any character in American history than 
that which has been fought over the credibility of Captain John Smith.” 

In 1953, Bradford Smith wrote a biography of John Smith which 
contained as an appendix the results of the extensive research of Dr. 
Laura Polanyi Striker into Smith’s Hungarian adventures, and her 
findings went far to bear out the plausibility of his seemingly romantic 
account and to restore, to some degree, his damaged reputation. Now 
Dr. Striker has published an English translation of a life of Smith written 
in Latin by an English divine in 1685, and has prefaced it with a bril- 
lant and scholarly essay on the seventeenth-century phase of the con- 
troversy. 

The manuscript which she has translated and published for the first 
time has been gathering dust these many years in the library of Lam- 
beth Palace. But it is not a new discovery. It was seen so long ago as 
1824 by the Virginia historian, Francis Walker Gilmer, who procured 
a transcript, but died before publishing it. In 1851, his nephew gave it to 
the Virginia Historical Society, but it disappeared at a later date—pre- 
sumably during the burning of Richmond. Another copy was obtained 
by the Harvard historian, George S. Hillard, who mentioned it in his 
book on Smith in 1834, but his transcript also disappeared. Hence, 
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although known to a few antebellum historians, it was later forgotten, 
and no copy was available in this country when the controversy over 
Smith broke out anew. 

Apart from its relevance to Smith, the document Dr. Striker has 
made available to us is of special interest to Church historians because of 
the importance of the author. Henry Wharton was one of the most re- 
markable of the galaxy of scholars in holy orders that gave substance to 
the description of the seventeenth-century Anglican priesthood as 
“Stupor mundi.” Born in 1664 and privately educated by his father, the 
vicar of Worstead, Wharton early established a reputation at Cambridge 
as “an extraordinary young man.” After encompassing almost every 
branch of human knowledge, he took orders in 1687 at the hands of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, whom he served as chaplain. In 1689, 
he took a country parish, which he served until his untimely death 
six years later. His scholarship and industry were equally incredible. 
When he died at the age of thirty, he was sufficiently famous to be 
buried in Westminster Abbey, with special anthems composed by Pur- 
cell. And he left behind him a vast corpus of writings, some in print, 
but the bulk of them in manuscript. Lambeth Palace library has a list 
of some 2,000 titles of MSS written, collected, edited, transcribed, and 
annotated by him. And his works, which he never began “without first 
imploring the Divine Assistance and Blessing,” range through the 
classics, medieval history, mathematics, philosophy, oratory, philology, 
and controversial pieces stoutly defending the Anglican Via Media 
against Rome and Geneva. His greatest contribution, however, was in 
preserving and classifying manuscript material relating to the Church. 
In this field, he worked so diligently and effectively that nearly two cen- 
turies later the learned Bishop Stubbs said that he had “done for the 
elucidation of English Church history . . . more than any one before 
or since,” and that is praise indeed for a thirty-year old scholar. 

Just why this industrious scholar interrupted his classical, medi- 
eval, and ecclesiastical studies long enough to look into the source 
material on Smith (including documents not now extant) and turn out 
a sparkling essay to establish the fame of a man who had no relationshi 
to any of his other interests either before or after, is a question to which 
Dr. Striker offers a plausible, though conjectural answer. Wharton was 
steeped in such medieval writers as Wycliffe and Pecock, whom he often 
quotes in his other writings. And, like them, he was a champion of the 
common people, especially when aristocratic prejudice against those who 
were “not born in palaces and had no public triumphes,” bid fair to de- 
prive them of their rightful fame. Some of Smith’s rivals, like Wing- 
field, had disparaged his social position in England and attempted to 
minimize his heroic claims. Fuller, in his Worthies, was taken in by 
these aspersions, and without bothering to refer to the source material, 
sneered at Smith’s “prince’s mind imprisoned in a poor man’s purse.” 
That was enough to arouse Wharton and to explain his involvement 
in the controversy. Early in his life of Smith, he discourses upon the 
perversity of mankind in acknowledging heroes “of ancient time,” but 
withholding recognition from modern palladins like Smith, “the like of 
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whom antiquity could not even boast.” He also expresses his vexation 
3 “the difficulties which common people encounter in achieving deserved 
g ory.” 

From that as a springboard, Wharton proceeds to recount Smith’s 
lively adventures and to make a good case for his claim to fame as a 
latter-day hero. And to counteract the disparagements of the aristocratic 
historians and the mythologizing tendencies of the common people, 
Wharton begins his narrative by saying, “first of all, I pledge my honor 
that this entire story is true.” He was determined to set the story 
straight for all time. Whether he has succeeded in allaying all doubt 
about Smith’s credibility is questionable, but the historical fraternity 
should have no difficulty in agreeing that Laura Polanyi Striker has 
rendered an excellent service to all in publishing this work. 


A. PIERCE MIDDLETON. 
St. Paul’s Rectory, 


Brookfield Centre, 
Connecticut. 


The Great Awakening in New England. By Edwin Scott Gaustad. New 
York, Harper & Brothers, 1957. $3.00. 


It is surprising to realize that this is the first full-scale study of the 
New England phase of the Great Awakening in more than a century. 
The wave of fervent revivalism that swept north and south from New 
Jersey in the mid-eighteenth century was undoubtedly the major event 
in the history of Colonial religion, and nowhere did it produce more 
spectacular results or more disruptive tendencies than in the area of 
Puritan settlement. 

Though New England had experienced local “outpourings of the 
spirit” in the previous decade, the real beginning of its Awakening dates 
from George Whitefield’s arrival in Newport in September, 1740. Here, 
for probably the first and last time on his famous tour, he occupied an 
Anglican pulpit ; thereafter, as Dr. Gaustad remarks, the Great Awaken- 
ing flowed around the Church of England. The Bishop of London’s com- 
missary, Roger Price, could feel confident that his prayer was heard— 
that “the God of Peace and Order, who has already rescued us from 
Popish and Fanatical fury, will also deliver us from the Rage of this 
Uncircumcised Philistine.” 

But elsewhere, Whitefield was welcomed with scenes of turbulent 
enthusiasm never before witnessed in New England, and his dramatic, 
impassioned sermons set in motion a tide of religious excitement that 
spread from the towns to the remote settlements. As the preacher himself 
noted with wonted complacency, “Wonderful things are doing here; 
the word runs like lightning ; Dagon daily falls before the ark.” Dozens 
of preachers were moved to follow Whitefield’s example and adopt an 
itinerant ministry ; in the atmosphere of tense expectancy that prevailed, 
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they were able to produce the same phenomenal results. 

Then, as now, revivalism proved a hotly controversial issue, and 
on the question “Whether it be a work of God, and how far it is so?” 
the New England ministry angrily divided. The antirevivalists, or “Old 
Lights,” proclaimed that the land had been thrown into “Convulsion and 
heat of Contention,” with churches transformed into “Dens of Dis- 
order, Confusion, Noise and Clamour.” The “New Lights” loudly 
thanked God for “this Sweet Season wherein His Power, Grace & Love 
are wonderfully displayed.” The number and the reality of conversions 
were debated with no less heat, and gradually a schism took shape that 
would alter the face of New England religion. 

Dr. Gaustad’s account of the Awakening is vivid, and he enlivens 
the story with many quotations from contemporary sources. Especially 
valuable is his analysis of the profound and lasting effects of the up- 
heaval on many aspects of New England life. The theocratic control so 
long exercised by the established ministry was finally shattered ; a fervent 
and individualist piety discounted all value in unity and conformity ; and 
the new spirit of democracy and independence in religion overflowed 
into political and social life, with many ramifications. The Great Awaken- 
ing is shown to be one of the potent factors in the transformation of 
American society out of the Old World pattern into the New. 


R. S. BOSHER. 
The General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


American Churches and the Negro—An Historical Study from Early 
Slave Days to the Present. By W. D. Weatherford, Ph.D. Chri- 
topher Publishing House, Boston. $3.50. 


To people seriously concerned about present-day race problems— 
and that includes just about all of us—this important study will be 
keenly interesting, and should prove helpful. While recognizing fully 
the great evils of slavery, it nevertheless reveals the startling fact that 
the attitudes of white and Negro people toward each other during 
slavery were actually better in many respects than they have ever been 
since. 

This was especially notable in the religious life and relations of the 
two groups in those earlier days, and in the deep concern of the white 
churches for the Negroes’ religious welfare. Even some denominations, 
which condoned or actually defended slavery, nevertheless accepted the 
evangelization and religious training of the slaves as a sacred obligation. 
They worked at it, too, with amazing zeal and success, as is shown by 
a mass of evidence found in the records of the major denominations. 
The following illustrations are typical : 

In the decade preceding the Civil War, the Southern Methodist 
Church had no less than 335 missionaries at work among the slaves, 
and by 1860 had enrolled 171,000 Negro members. Two of Methodism’s 
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greatest leaders, Bishops William Capers, of South Carolina, and Atticus 
Haygood, of Georgia, were better known for their active interest in 
Negro evangelization than for anything else. 

In 1864, the Southern Baptist Convention declared that slave- 
owners were as responsible for the religious welfare of their slaves as 
they were for that of their own children. By 1860, that denomination 
had won 175,000 Negro members. More surprising yet, we learn that 
two white Baptist churches in Virginia, in Portsmouth and Gloucester, 
were served by Negro pastors—Josiah Bishop and William Lemon. 

Dr. John L. Girardeau, noted Presbyterian preacher of antebellum 
days, organized and became pastor of a large Negro congregation in 
Charleston, and 33 prominent white Presbyterians requested and were 
granted membership in the group. At the beginning of the Civil War, the 
Southern Presbyterian Church had 38 preachers giving full time to 
work among the Negroes. 

In 1850, Dr. John Bachman, pastor of St. John’s Lutheran Church 
in Charleston, had in his church 345 white and 192 Negro members, all 
worshiping together. 

The register of the historic Bruton Parish Episcopal Church in 
Williamsburg records the names of 1,122 Negroes baptized in that church 
between 1746 and 1797. Colonel Peyton, a wealthy Episcopalian slave- 
owner, built at his home near Nashville a beautiful chapel where every 
Sunday he and his family worshiped with his slaves, the colonel leading 
the singing and his daughter playing the organ. 

In 1836, a Roman Catholic bishop was threatened with mob violence 
because he had opened a school for Negroes in Charleston. In the inter- 
vening years, the Roman Catholic Church has been very active in evan- 
gelistic and educational work among Negroes. 

The first eight chapters of the book describe in detail the earlier 
interracial attitudes and activities of the Episcopal, Quaker, Methodist, 
Baptist, Presbyterian, Lutheran, Congregational and Roman Catholic 
Churches, and Chapter IX brings the story down to date. The tenth and 
last chapter discusses the obligation laid upon the churches by the acute 
interracial problems of the present day, and offers practical suggestions 
for meeting it. 

The book is abundantly documented, and evidently represents a vast 
amount of careful research. The author, Dr. W. D. Weatherford, a 


former resident of Nashville, is outstanding among the South’s educa- 
tional and religious leaders. 


R. B. ELEAZER.* 


* Mr. Eleazer was for twenty years the publicity director of the Southern In- 
terracial Commission, and in an authority in the South on racial problems.—Edi- 
tor’s note. 
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Bishop Charles Henry Brent: Walking with God—A Devotional 
Miscellany. Edited by Frederick W. Kates. The Church Historical 
Society, 605 Rathervue Place, Austin 5, Texas, U.S.A. 36 pp. 50¢. 


All who revere the memory of Charles Henry Brent, as a pioneer 
of the ecumenical movement and the originator of the Faith and Order 
Movement, will welcome this little book of fragments from his letters, 
diaries, journals and notebooks, reprinted from Vol. 25 of the H1srort- 
cAL MaGazine of the Protestant Episcopal Church. Mr. Kates has di- 
vided his selection into four groups: I. Excerpts, under varied headings ; 
II. A Great Man’s Friends; III. Personalia; IV. Meditations. The 
largest group is the first, and contains the bishop’s thoughts and jottings 
on a wide range of topics, from oceans to missions, from health and 
history to prayer and the great theological truths. 

To those who come after, the most significant personale is, “At the 
morning Eucharist there came vividly before me the possibility of a world 
conference on Faith and Order.—Edinburgh, 5, October, 1910.” Bishop 
Brent was able to preside over the first world conference of Faith and 
Order in Lausanne in 1927. 

Here is a book that will find a permanent place on many prayer 
desks. It may be hoped that copies will be made available in other coun- 
tries. 

BRIAN TAYLOR. 
Spalding Grammar School, 
England. 


Cazenove Gardner Lee, Jr., Lee Chronicle: Studies of the Early Gen- 
erations of the Lees of Virginia. Compiled and Edited by Dorothy 
Mills Parker. New York University Press, New York, 1957. 411 
pp. Illustrated. $6.50. 


Although European history provides many examples of families 
that have produced able and distinguished scions in almost every genera- 
tion for centuries, such families are conspicuously rare in American his- 
tory. There are, of course, the Adams family and the DuPonts, but even 
these have been prominent in this country for less than two centuries. 
Surely the Lees of Virginia have an even better claim to be the most 
outstanding of American families, for their prominence began in 1640 
when Col. Richard Lee arrived in Virginia and almost immediately 
took his place as a man of importance in the Old Dominion. His descen- 
dants, moreover, have generally been people of character and ability, and 
a surprisingly large number of them rank with the foremost names in 
our country’s history. 

Cazenove Lee, an engineer and antiquarian, helped to organize a 
Lee Family society, and from 1922 until 1939 edited the family maga- 
zine, devoted to historical, genealogical, and antiquarian pursuits. When 
he died in 1945, the Society voted to publish in book form the various 
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articles he contributed to the magazine. Lee Chronicle is the result. And 
it is a very welcome one, for it supplements the earlier books on the 
Lees by Edmund Jennings Lee (1895), Douglas Freeman (1935), and 
Burton J. Hendrick (1935), particularly in giving additional genealogi- 
cal and antiquarian data about the early Lees, and also in delineating 
the political and family life of Richard Henry Lee and his brother 
William Lee. 

The author, apparently, was not particularly interested in the 
Church, and for that reason the book will be of little interest to ec- 
clesiastical historians. But the Lees were Churchmen almost without 
exception; hence, the reader catches a glimpse here and there of the 
Lees as vestrymen, churchwardens, donors of communion plate to their 
parish churches, and enjoying Sunday dinner with their friends and 
neighbors after attending Divine Service. Before the Revolution, the 
Lee Family gave most of her sons to secular careers of distinction rather 
than to the sacred ministry. But there has been a decided shift in the last 
century and a half, and the family has contributed such luminaries as 
Bishops William Meade and Henry St. George Tucker, as well as many 
lesser descendants of Col. Richard Lee the Emigrant. 


A. PIERCE MIDDLETON. 
St. Paul’s Rectory, 
Brookfield Centre, 


Connecticut. 


AMONG OUR CONTEMPORARIES 
By DuBose Murpny, Associate Editor 


In connection with our recent article on Bishop Whipple (Hu1stort- 
CAL MaGaZINeE, September, 1957, pp. 239-247), readers will be inter- 
ested in “Indian Missions and Missionaries on the Upper Missouri to 
1900,” by Ray H. Matrnews in Nebraska History, June, 1957, pp. 
127-154. “‘The missionaries were one of the major civilizing forces on 
the American frontier.” Realizing this, Congress began in 1819 to make 
appropriations for missions among the Indians. Work supported in large 
part by these appropriations was carried on by a number of Churches, 
and some help came from philanthropic individuals in the East. Much 
of this activity was educational, but there were also medical and evan- 
gelistic agencies. During the last decade of the century, the policy of the 
government began to change; appropriations were discontinued and 
Indian children were forced to attend government schools. The major 
phases of the Churches’ program are briefly but adequately described, 
and eight photographs of missions and schools (four of them belonging 
to the Episcopal Church) are reproduced. 


During the current Jamestown celebration, much has been said 
about the Rev. Robert Hunt. Also worthy of our attention is “Alex- 
ander Whitaker: Cambridge Apostle to Virginia,” whose career is re- 
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counted by Harry CuLVERWELL Porter in the William and Mary 
Quarterly, July, 1957, pp. 317-343. Inspired by a sermon preached be- 
fore the Virginia Company in London in 1610 by the Rev. William Cra- 
shaw, the Rev. Alexander Whitaker volunteered to go to Virginia as a 
missionary. He was of good Church of England stock, as demonstrated 
by the paragraphs concerning his father, the Rev. William Whitaker, 
and other members of his family. He landed at Jamestown in May, 1611, 
and became first minister of Henrico. His pamphlet, Good News from 
Virginia, written a year later, described conditions in the colony and 
urged English Churchmen to support the Virginia mission and to con- 
sider the Indians with proper compassion. Some of the Church of Eng- 
land clergymen who came to Virginia in those days took advantage of 
the distance from home to neglect a few of the practices of the established 
Church and to make their own changes in the Book of Common Prayer 
according to Puritan or Presbyterian taste. But apparently Whitaker re- 
mained true to “the moderate Puritan tradition within the Church of 
England.” He was drowned in a crossing of the James River in 1617 
at the age of thirty-two. But in his six years in Virginia he may be con- 
sidered “the first effective missionary of the Church of England on the 
North American continent.” 


Readers who are interested in the general themes of history and 
historiography will find great value in two articles published in the 
Pacific Historical Review, May, 1957. Considering “The Renaissance 
and the Reformation: A Study in Objectivity” (pp. 107-122), Peter 
MastTEN DuNNE discusses one quality of historiography which has de- 
veloped in recent years—‘the elimination of emotional bias in historical 
writing.” But one field in which this bias has not been completely dis- 
carded is that connected with differences of religion. With pertinent ref- 
erences and quotations, Dunne points out the way in which Catholic and 
Protestant writers have dealt with Renaissance and Reformation. The 
bitterness of religious controversy at its height has been carried on in 
later writings which treat of the controversies. “The true historian 
abhors either pale apologetics or the distortions of propaganda.” 


In the same issue, there is ““A Philospohical Appraisal of the Chris- 
tian Interpretation of History” (pp. 123-130) by Professor THEopoRE 
M. Green. In interpreting human conduct, some historians as well as 
philosophers limit themselves to “sensory critical empiricism”—which 
is, roughly speaking, “materialism.” But there are others who accept 
moral, aesthetic and religious experiences as sources of insight. “Do not 
exclude a priori any possible access to reality, however strange or im- 
probable,” says Dr. Green. Why should we assume that human history is 
meaningless? It is certainly possible that religious insight, which indi- 
cates direction, purpose and meaning in history, may be valid; surely it 
is not to be dismissed out of hand. Good historiography requires (a) 
sympathetic understanding with imagination to see into alien points of 
view; (b) willingness to recognize and use “concepts appropriate to 
facts involved,” with an hospitable attitude towards the contributions of 
theology; and (c) “humility born of a sense of human finitude and a 
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sense of objective mystery.” In short, we do not know it all, and per- 
haps Christianity has something worth our attention. 


II. English and General Church History 


A History of Anthony Bek, Bishop of Durham, 1283-1311. By C. M. 
Fraser. Oxford, at the Clarendon Press, 1957. $6.75. 


This volume is, as its title implies, a biography with a strong, his- 
torical emphasis. It is, in addition, a well-documented history of the 
English Church and state in this very important and most interesting 
period of the Middle Ages, spanning the late thirteenth and early four- 
teenth centuries. 

We have in Anthony Bek a sterling illustration of one of the per- 
ennial problems of medieval, feudal society; namely, the complexities 
arising from the concentration of great authority in both Church and 
state in the hands of one individual. To this dual role (which was, of 
course, common to the office of the Medieval bishop) was added in 
Bek’s case the interesting factor of his personal friendship and influence 
with King Edward I. This factor explains in part why it was so difficult 
to institute Church reform in the Middle Ages. The problem can be 
seen in Bek’s admitted pluralism, or the holding of several benefices 
at once.This was while he was in the king’s service, but prior to his 
elevation to the episcopate. Consequently, even the Archbishop of Can- 
terbury could not afford, under the circumstances, to be other than 
lenient toward this breach of ecclesiastical discipline. 

When he was eventually elected to the bishopric of Durham, the 
confusion of spiritual and temporal realms was even more graphically 
apparent. Although he was confirmed as bishop-elect by the Arch- 
bishop of York, and did fealty to King Edward for his temporalities, in 
keeping with the Concordat of 1122, yet, Fraser observes, the king 
may have considered that the ample revenues of the bishopric of Durham 
would enable Bek to maintain a fitting state abroad as ambassador of 
the King of England, and so largely relieve the royal exchequer of his 
expenses, Further, as there was no diminution of his royal duties, 
Edward apparently did not expect him to spend much of his time and 
energies in diocesan administration. 

Throughout this entire history, the emphasis is on the constitu- 
tional aspects of the period and locality. We find, for example, that a 
great part of the study is concerned not only in tracing the political and 
ecclesiastical career of Anthony Bek, but also in considering the con- 
stitutional position of the see of Durham, where, in a very real sense, 
the bishop was king. The efforts of Bek to organize the northern govern- 
ment of England, albeit unsuccessfully, still seems to foreshadow the 
famous Council of the North, which was a feature of the Tudor mon- 
archy two centuries later. 
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The study is fascinating in pointing up the amazing complexities 
encountered in the problem of government in the reign of Edward I. 
A great many of the complexities doubtless stemmed from the legal 
modifications of William the Conqueror, in the 11th century, which 
were superimposed on the Anglo-Saxon traditions in Church and state, 
for in England, perhaps to a greater degree than in any other country, 
the constitutional situation in any given period is a part of all that has 
gone before. 

Probably because the History of Anthony Bek is not a true biog- 
raphy, the man, as a clearly portrayed personality, is submerged in favor 
of the man as an historical character. The scholarship in the book is 
flawless, and the entire work is well-rounded out by the inclusion of an 
adequate bibliography, and an interesting appendix illustrating the move- 
ments of Bek between the years 1274 and 1311. 


JOSEPH H. HALL III. 
The Divinity School 
in Philadelphia. 


Activities of the Puritan Faction of the Church of England, 1625-33. 
Edited and with an introduction by Isabel M. Calder. London, 
S.P.C.K., 1957. 25/ 


For almost a century, English Puritans worked persistently for 
the further reformation of the National Church on the model of “the 
best reformed Churches of the Continent.” Usually the campaign was 
conducted openly in the press and in Parliament; but when government 
repression was particularly severe, the goal might be sought in a more 
devious way. One such episode during the rule of Archbishop Laud is 
brought to clearer light by the documents now edited by Professor Calder 
of Wells College. 

The plan evolved in 1629 by a group of London Puritans was not 
unlike the Protestant “Party Trusts” of the modern Church of England 
—to form a group of self-perpetuating trustees which should purchase 
impropriations and patronage to Church livings, and use the rights thus 
acquired to place right-thinking preachers and lecturers in strategic 
parishes. Since the “Feofees for Impropriations,” as the trust was called, 
had the backing of wealthy London merchants, they were able in the 
space of seven years to raise more than £6000, and to acquire thirty- 
one Church properties, with patronage in eighteen counties. 

But in 1623 this promising scheme of infiltration came to the at- 
tention of the outraged archbishop. The Feofees found themselves haled 
before the Exchequer Court to face Laud’s denunciation of “this cun- 
ning way, under a glorious pretence, to overthrow the church-govern- 
ment by getting to their power more dependency of the clergy than the 
king and all the peers and all the bishops in the kingdom had.” The 
court ordered the suppression of the trust and the confiscation of assets 
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to the king’s use, the archbishop noting in his diary, “They were the 
main instruments of the Puritan faction to undo the Church.” 

The documents reproduced by Dr. Calder are taken from the 
record of the three-day hearing before the Court of Exchequer, and 
offer students a valuable contemporary view of Puritan party organiza- 
tion in these years. Valuable use has already been made of Dr. Calder’s 
researches by Christopher Hill in his work, Economic Problems of the 
Church from Archbishop Whitgift to the Long Parliament. He empha- 
sizes that Laud’s frustration of this last Puritan effort at peaceful reform 
had important consequences, and concludes: “The Feofees began to 
work on a programme inherited from fifty years of Puritan activity ; they 
ended by training some of the men of 1640-49. . . . Reform having failed, 
the changes desired by the Feofees and their supporters were brought 
about by revolutionary means in the Long Parliament.” 


ROBERT S. BOSHER. 
The General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


Puritanism in the Period of the Great Persecution, 1660-1688. By 
Gerald R. Cragg. Cambridge, the University Press, 1957. $5.50. 


In 1950, Dr. Gerald Cragg published his admirable From Puritan- 
ism to the Age of Reason, a small volume soon recognized as the best of 
all introductions to a crucial period of theological change. His new book 
has naturally been awaited with expectation; it proves to be a work on 
the same period, but concerned with a very different theme. Dr. Cragg 
describes it as “an attempt to interpret an experience’’—namely, the 
effect on Puritan life and spirituality of three decades of government 
persecution. 

In an excellent introductory chapter, Dr. Cragg sketches the his- 
torical background, and shows political circumstance and the shifting 
tides of public opinion caused the severity of the repression to fluctuate 
throughout the period. He concludes that though “persecution was cer- 
tainly the Puritans’ fate, it was fitfully and often ineffectively applied.” 

Nevertheless, the lot of the Nonconformists during these years was 
a miserable one, and any security enjoyed was precarious. Even the 
smallest group of worshippers might be at any time harrassed and 
brutally dispersed by constables ; the accumulation of fines might reduce 
a family to beggary, with the loss of all household property; ministers 
who persisted in preaching might suffer for months in the indescribable 
squalor of crowed jails, a situation from which death was often a wel- 
come release. Against the ill-disposed neighbor, the professional in- 
former, and the bullying magistrate, the Puritan had no protection, Nor 
could he foresee any necessary end to the persecution. 

In Christian history, faith has usually been deepened and purified 
by persecution, and the Puritan ordeal was no exception. Under this 
cruel pressure, it was the nobler side of Puritanism which found expres- 
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sion, in the courage and cheerful fortitude of the sufferers, in the soli- 
darity and mutual concern of congregations, in the fervor of family 
prayers and common worship, and in the strict exercise of church dis- 
cipline. Dr. Cragg devotes a valuable chapter to the spiritual experience 
which persecution evoked in the individual believer, and the painful ad- 
justment involved. The Restoration Puritans, unlike their forebears, 
had known political power and the exhilaration of themselves persecut- 
ing the Anglican “malignants” ; it was not easy to accept again the role 
of under-dog, and to learn patience and humility under trial. 

When relief came with the Revolution of 1688 and the resulting Act 
of Toleration, Nonconformity entered into its new freedom with a 
vitality and self-assurance that astonished observers, and occasioned 
misgiving within the Establishment. Yet, in Dr. Cragg’s judgment, the 
period of persecution, though it failed to achieve its purpose, had had 
far-reaching and damaging effect. 


“The old resiliency of spirit had disappeared. . . . It became apparent 
that the ardours of early Puritanism had spent themselves; the more 
subdued proprieties of eighteenth century dissent gradually took their 
place. The twilight of Puritanism did not give way to darkness, but 
it was clearly the prelude to a more prosaic day.” 


If any criticism can be levelled against this careful study of Puritan 
religion in its noblest hour, it is that Dr. Cragg’s tendency always to 
generalize from his sources results in a somewhat colorless and even 


tedious narrative. Illustrative material and concrete example are but 
meagerly offered ; the story is told in terms of a common denominator— 
“the Puritan”—rather than in the recorded experiences of flesh and 
blood people. The publishers’ claim that “men like Baxter, Fox, and 
Bunyan come alive” is hardly justified, and the story of the Great 


Persecution is on this account less poignant and moving than it might 
be. 


ROBERT S. BOSHER. 


The Moral Revolution of 1688. By Dudley W. R. Bahlman. New 
Haven, Yale University Press, 1957. $3.00. 


This brief monograph reviews once again the story of the societies 
for the reformation of manners which multiplied throughout England 
in the late seventeenth century. The choice of title is odd, not to sa 
misleading ; the societies can hardly be said to have constituted or ef- 
fected a “moral revolution,” as evidence presented in the first chapter 
of the book makes abundantly clear. Nor is there any obvious reason 
for connecting the movement with the political upheaval of 1688—to 
quote Dr. Bahlman himself, “the reformation of manners was but one 
aspect of a religious revival which had begun in the brief reign of 
James II.” 


Dr. Bahlman’s essay is not likely to displace the standard work on the 
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subject, G. V. Portus’ Caritas Anglicana, However, readers unacquainted 
with the older work will find this a useful introduction to the rise of or- 
ganized philanthrophy in the later Stuart Church. The permanent 
achievement of the movement was the creation of the S.P.C.K. and the 
S.P.G., and one of the book’s more interesting chapters deals with the 
relation of the S.P.C.K. to the reforming societies. The extent to which 
the S.P.C.K. participated in the campaign against vice and in the prose- 
cution of offenders has not been emphasized before; in Dr. Bahlman’s 
view, it sought to be the great central organization directing and co- 
ordinating the scattered groups of reformers. Here, the author’s re- 
searches into S.P.C.K. archives have yielded really valuable results, and 
thrown new light on the Society’s early history. 


ROBERT S. BOSHER. 


White Kennett, 1660-1728, Bishop of Peterborough. By G. V. Bennett. 
Published for the (English) Church Historical Society. London. 
S.P.C.K. 1957. (Distributed by Macmillan). Pp. xii+290. $8.50. 


White Kennett’s ministry spanned the same years and reigns as did 
that of the Vicar of Bray extolled in the eighteenth century ballad of 
that name. At first blush, one might assume that Kennett operated on 
the same time-serving principle as the vicar, whose motto was: 


“That whatsoever king shall reign, 
Still I'll be the Vicar of Bray, sir.” 


Kennett, for instance, began as an ardent adherent of the House of 
Stuart, a Tory, and a High Churchman of the Caroline School. The 
flight of James II and the landing of William of Orange found him with 
crucially conflicting loyalties. But he was too much of a realist to take 
the politically futile course of the Non-Jurors. Accepting the result of the 
Revolution, he took an active part in the Convocation controversies of 
Queen Anne’s reign, serving as spokesman in the Lower House for the 
leaders of the Latitudinarian Upper House and opposing with all his 
might the majority leader of the Lower House, Francis Atterbury, and 
his “high flying” associates. But White Kennett, unlike the apocryphal 
Vicar of Bray, was no mere ecclesiastical opportunist. He was a man of 
sounder scholarship than his arch-opponent, Atterbury. His own ortho- 
doxy was beyond question, though he did not hesitate to tilt a lance for 
Hoadly, with whose views on the nature of the Church he could not 
possibly be in agreement. And he was no sycophant. His own bluntness 
of speech and lack of tact, not to say, political ineptitude, prevented 
= ever receiving the Church preferment to which his abilities entitled 
im. 
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Mr. Bennett, in his Thirlwall Prize Essay for 1955 at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge, has very successfully refurbished the character of 
an ecclesiastic whose reputation has been somewhat tarnished by hostile 
partisans. And in so doing he has given us a credible portrait of an 
estimable and conscientious eighteenth century divine. By his contribu- 
tions to historical and antiquarian studies, Kennett was the associate on 
equal terms of Burnet and Wake and Gibson. As a parish priest, both in 
the country and in London, he showed himself a diligent and faithful pas- 
tor of souls by all contemporary standards, and a strong and effective 
preacher. American readers will be reminded of some phases of the 
Melish case when they read (pp. 178-180) of the difficulties Kennett 
had in establishing his position as minister of St. Botolph’s, Aldgate. 
They will also be interested in Kennett’s support of the S.P.C.K. and 
his part in the founding of the S.P.G. He served as a member, and fre- 
quently as chairman, of its Standing Committee. In 1706, he wrote an 
earnest plea that a suffragan bishop he settled in America. In 1712, he 
preached the Society’s anniversary sermon at St. Mary-le-Bow—an un- 
usual honor for one who was not (as yet) a bishop. To the S.P.G. he 
gave a library which he had collected, dealing with American affairs. 

As dean of Peterborough since 1708, Kennett was the natural suc- 
cessor to the aged Bishop Richard Cumberland upon the latter’s death 
in 1718. In the short ten years of his episcopate, Kennett showed him- 
self, within the limits imposed by that day when bishops kept an en- 
forced residence in London for two-thirds of the year, a faithful, energe- 
tic, and capable administrator and chief pastor. Thousands of adults 
and youth received the apostolic laying on of hands at his confirmation 
visitations, which revived an ordinance that had been totally neglected 
during the later years of Cumberland’s episcopate. Kennett laid emphasis 
upon the qualifications of the candidates whom he ordained, and did 
what he could to raise the standard of performance in his cathedral 
chapter. 

White Kennett was a man of his age. A Moderate Churchman, he 
was no “secret Presbyterian,” “Latitudinarian traitor,” or Erastian. He 
was no mystic, but was strong in a practical piety which bore fruit in 
charity schools and in missionary work in the American colonies. His 
horror and fear of Roman Catholicism convinced him of the necessity of 
the Revolution and the Hanoverian Succession. Willing to cooperate 
with dissenters in charitable undertakings and unwilling to unchurch 
either English dissenters or foreign Protestants, men like Kennett were 
determined not to prejudice the privileges or status enjoyed by the 
Church and its ministers, nor to compromise the view of the Dominical 
institution and historical status of the episcopate. Mr. Bennett says that, 
while Kennett was not a deeply spiritual man, “in character he may well 
be thought of as an eighteenth century Puritan, a significant man for the 
age of practical Christianity in which he found himself.” 

And certainly, in this well written and thoroughly documented 
study, our author has given us not only a convincing sketch of the career 
of White Kennett—politician, historian, charity enthusiast, and ecclesi- 
astical administrator—but has also held a mirror up to the complicated 
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political and ecclesiastical history of England during that fascinating, 
formative period in which Kennett lived and labored. 


E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Church Rectory, 


Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


North Country Bishop: A Biography of William Nicolson. By Francis 
Godwin James. New Haven, Yale University Press, 1956. $4.50. 


No period of English Church history has proved so attractive to 
modern biographers as the late seventeenth and early eighteenth cen- 
turies—the age when the Church made is painful adjustment to the 
Revolution Settlement of 1688, saw the rise of a new school of liberal or 
Latitudinarian theology, and became disastrously embroiled in the politi- 
cal warfare of Whig and Tory. 

Unquestionably, the awakening of interest in this era is due to the 
influence of one historian, Professor Norman Sykes of Cambridge. Be- 
ginning with a life of Bishop Edmund Gibson in 1926 and culminating 
with his magisterial biography of Archbishop Wake in 1957, his works 
have revolutionized our conception of the eighteenth-century Church. 
Between these two dates, other scholars, with invariable acknowledg- 
ment of Dr. Sykes’ encouragement and aid, have produced biographies 
of most of the other leading prelates of the day—Archbishops Tillotson, 
Tenison, and Sharp, and Bishops Nathaniel Crewe, Henry Compton, 
Thomas Sherlock, William Lloyd, and White Kennett. Each in turn has 
tended to modify the conventional picture of the Hanoverian bishop as 
an indolent, worldly, and time-serving careerist, taking his ease in “the 
fat slumbers of the Church”—in Gibson’s acid phrase. 

The present life of Bishop Nicolson of Carlisle, the work of an 
American historian, is one of the best of this long succession of episco- 
pal biographies. William Nicolson is significant largely because he illus- 
trates so perfectly both the strength and weakness of the successful 
ecclesiastic of his time. He was a man of wide scholarly and scientific 
interests, who in his early days at Oxford made his mark as a pioneer 
in Anglo-Saxon studies. This reputation and his important family con- 
nections in the border country set him early on the ladder of preferment, 
and he became successively Archdeacon and Bishop of Carlisle. In both 
these positions he proved a hard-working and competent administrator 
with high ideals of pastoral oversight, yet in no way averse from nepo- 
tism and using his office for purely political ends. His religious outlook 
was also characteristic of this age of transition. His professed High 
Churchmanship was more a matter of fervent loyalty to the Establish- 
ment and of hostility to dissent than of theological emphasis; his natural 
piety was a practical commonsense moralism, “invincibly armed against 
all the enchantments of enthusiasm.” 

Bishop Nicolson’s political evolution was typical of many Angli- 
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cans. Accepting the Revolution wholeheartedly and convinced of the 
necessity of a Protestant succession, he acted at first with the moderate 
Tories ; but by Queen Anne’s reign he had been alienated by the reli- 
gious and political extremism of the “high-flyers,” and for the rest of 
his career was a strong Whig partisan. But like his friend Edmund 
Gibson, he surprised and irritated party leaders by on occasion placing 
Church loyalty above political, and several times he jeopardized chances 
of preferment rather than sacrifice his principles. Probably because of 
this measure of intransigence, the reward which Nicolson received from 
the Whig ministry was an equivocal one; in 1718, he was translated to 
the wealthy see of Derry in Ireland, and given affluence at the price of 
exile. 

Dr. James’ biography is satisfying not only for its memorable por- 
trait of Nicolson, but for its carefully detailed background. Clerical 
scholarship, episcopal administration, Church life in a northern diocese, 
the political role of a bishop, Irish Church affairs—all are dealt with in 
interesting detail and on the basis of wide and painstaking research. The 
book is in the best sense “a Life and Times” of its subject, and leads a 
reader to appreciate the justice of the comment that Nicholson “found 
himself on the winning side much of his life for the simple reason that he 
shared the prejudices and loyalties of the majority.” It was the merit of 
the eighteenth-century episcopate to combine in an unusual degree the 
roles of scholar and administrator, and if its weakness was an easy-going 
acceptance of the standards of the age, this is not a fault which Christians 
of our day will be quick to judge harshly. 


ROBERT S. BOSHER. 
General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


Thomas Haweis, 1734-1820. By Arthur Skevington Wood. London, 
S.P.C.K., 1957. 292 pp. $7.50. 


It is a happy fact that scholars wishing to write doctoral disserta- 
tions are sometimes forced, by a paucity of material left to be explored 
in some of the well-covered fields, to turn to some of the less-known 
events and figures. The result, in the hands of a careful and imaginative 
writer, can be a fascinating contribution. 

This is certainly the case with regard to the present volume, which 
the author wrote on the basis of his Ph.D. dissertation at the University 
of Edinburgh. It is published for the (English) Church Historical So- 
ciety. He has chosen to write a biography of Thomas Haweis, which lets 
the reader see a whole period through the life and times of one who was 
deeply involved in it. The result is a richly documented portrayal of 18th 
century English Church history, especially of the emergence of Anglican 
Evangelicalism. 

Here is the author’s intent, in his own words: 
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“Thomas Haweis the missionary agitator is not an altogether unknown 
quantity. ... On the other hand, . .. Thomas Haweis the Evangelical 
is only a shadowy figure as yet. Particular notice has therefore been 
given to the years prior to his missionary endeavours, with the specific 


objective of securing a sharper focus upon the party to which he be- 
longed.” 


In eight chapters, each headed by the name of a place with which 
Haweis was associated, Dr. Wood outlines the multitudinous events in 
the life of this clergyman. We see his early years in Cornwall, where he 
was converted under the ministry of Samuel Walker, which led to a vo- 
cation to the ministry. We see his belated studies at Oxford and the ob- 
stacles he encountered in receiving ordination. We see him settled in a 
parish at Aldwincle. We observe his relationships to the Lady Hunting- 
don Connection. We follow his involvement in the work of the London 
Missionary Society. We witness his widespread correspondence, his 
literary labors (he was especially interested in Church history), his pas- 
toral labors, his home life, his retirement years at Bath. 

The author has had access to photostat copies of many letters and 
other documents preserved in widely-scattered libraries, of New South 
Wales, San Francisco, as well as of Wales, London and Cambridge. 
There is a detailed bibliography of Haweis’ writings, which include 
everything from hymns and a novel entitled Siberian Anecdotes, to con- 
troversial writings on the Thirty-nine Articles. Nor did he neglect the 
parson’s usual labors, as witnessed in this title: A Familiar and Practi- 
cal Improvement of the Church Catechism: designed to render the 
Work of Catechising more Easy and Profitable. 


KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY. 
Seabury-W estern Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Anglicanism: The Thought and Practice of the Church of England, II- 
lustrated from the Religious Literature of the 17th Century. Com- 
piled and Edited by Paul Elmer More and Frank Leslie Cross. 
Macmillan, 1935. Third Printing, 1957. 


The third printing of this monumental work on the literature of the 
17th-century English Church is good news to scholars and students of 
history and literature as well as of theology. For here are excerpts from 
nearly one hundred authors’ original works, covering all aspects of 
Christian faith and practice during the “classic” period when the Church 
of England was regaining its balance and recovering its true direction 
as “the Church” in terms of a real via media, not of compromise but of 
comprehension, after the turbulent period of the Reformation. This 
consisted in distinguishing between fundamentals (necessary to salva- 
tion) and accesories (convenient in practice), and in laying stress upon 
continuity with the primitive and undivided Church as against the threat 
of “sectarian” extremes on either side, in the form of (a) the authori- 
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tarian papal tradition from which it had recently become dissociated, 
-and (b) the authoritarian scriptural tradition which characterized the 
continental reformers. 

Today, when the Anglican Communion has a special role to play in 
the Ecumenical Movement, this volume remains unequalled as a source- 
book for the standard of faith and practice to which we are basically 
committed by our Prayer Book formularies in scriptural and dogmatic 
teaching, liturgical worship and sacramental practice, ministerial order 
and ecclesiastical polity, personal piety and church-state relations. 


JOHN R. RAMSEY. 
St. Luke’s Church, 
Catskill, New York. 


Church and Parish. By Charles Smyth. Greenwich, The Seabury Press, 
1956. Pp. xvii plus 262. $5.00. 


Visitors to Westminster always observe the handsome but unobtru- 
sive Church of St. Margaret near the Houses of Parliament. Not all are 
aware how fascinating a history lies back of that church, or that it is the 
parish church of the House of Commons (as the Abbey church is the 
official place of worship of the House of Lords). Now the rector of St. 
Margaret’s gives us the story of that parish in amazingly complete form, 
albeit in sundry sketches, each of which is a worthy essay in itself. 

Orginally presented as the Bishop Paddock Lectures for 1953-54 
in the General Theological Seminary, they are affectionately “delivered” 
by the author to “My Dear Churchwardens,” to whom he offers them 
in an epistolary address at the outset of the beok. The actual dedication 
is to the memory of “the most outstanding of my predecessors, Hensley 
Henson, Rector of St. Margaret’s from 1900 to 1912 and afterwards 
Bishop of Durham, to whose genius my work is, both directly and in- 
directly, so much indebted.” 

Here are innumerable details concerning events, persons, situations 
and problems which make up the colorful history of St. Margaret’s, from 
the conjectural date of its founding under King Edward about 1064, 
“without the Abby (sic) church of Westminster, for the ease and com- 
modity of the Monks,” through its later centuries. It shows how the life 
of a parish has been inextricably bound up with the events of the nation 
and Church as a whole, such as the Puritan regime, the strife over ques- 
tions of interpretation, from within, of “the genius of Ecclesia Anglicana 
... the Anglican way, the traditional English method of digestion.” 

The chapter entitled “Religious Education” gives the results of 
some skilful digging in archives to uncover the origins of schools with 
which St. Margaret’s has been associated, such as the United West- 
minster Schools. These were united by Act of Parliament in 1873, but 
rest on six ancient Westminster foundations historically connected with 
this parish of St. Margaret’s. One will not soon forget the memorable 
delineation of the Rev. James Palmer, vicar and schoolmaster, with 
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whom the authorities of the vestry had some rather delicate dealings. 
He had not wanted to relinquish his post when it seemed to others that 
he really should, on grounds of ill health. A happy settlement was ar- 
rived at, however, and the Rev. Mr. Palmer “left the parish without a 
stain upon his orthodoxy (he had been suspected of Puritan tendencies) 
or his godliness.” Living frugally, he had amassed a rather considerable 
estate which he, in turn, left to the parish for an almshouse and free 
school for twenty boys. This is a tender story, wittily told. 

The chapter on “The Church and Liberalism” tells the nineteenth 
century theme—Frederic William Farrar was rector of St. Margaret’s 
from 1876 to 1895; and Bishop Henson was there from 1900 to 1912; 
both had been preceded by H. H. Milman. These were men of three 
different types, but all of them had one thing in common, Canon Smyth 
says: they were “pastorally-minded men.” 

The book is carefully documented, and contains in appendixes use- 
ful historical material from original sources. 


KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY. 
Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


The Changing Church: Its Architecture, Art and Decoration. By Kath- 
arine Morrison McClinton. New York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 
1957. 144 pp. $7.50. 


The spirit of the age breathes through this book—that is, the 
aesthetic, the structural and the material concerns evidenced by builders, 
designers, architects, engineers, artists, craftsmen and others who in- 
dulge in the creative vocation. But the exciting element in this study of 
Mrs. McClinton’s is that she translates the spirit of the age into the reli- 
gious dimension. Or, to put it another way, she shows how the architec- 
tural, decorative and engineering awarenesses of the present time can be 
employed in the service of God. She proceeds on the assumption that 
the religious life of the Christian community cannot afford the luxury of 
antiquarian imitations. The Gothic church is one of man’s tremendous 
achievements in his effort to express the Godward life, but a Gothic 
structure would scarcely occur to an architect designing a church for a 
mid-twentieth century congregation whose people must express their 
devotional life contemporaneously, if it is to be a vital faith. The author 
does not disparage the older forms, but she opens many windows on the 
motif for today’s church, (even though one of the very modern struc- 
tures pictured is notably and deliberately windowless!) 

The illustrations are the most striking feature of the volume. 
There are scores of them. In the light of her fine chapter on the place of 
color in church decor, one wishes that the pictures might have been in 
color, yet one realizes that such would have made the book even more 
expensive than it is. Occasionally some old church is portrayed side by 
side with a startlingly advanced new one, for contrast. 
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The “marks of the church,” architecturally speaking, are outlined: 
it must express the purpose for which it is designed—worship; it must 
adumbrate awe and wonder; it should show forth brilliance and drama; 
it should give the appearance of strength and courage. With regard to 
the last-named, the author says it should “be Spartan in atmosphere,” 
a possibly unfortunate allusion, since the Christian strength and courage 
are scarcely derived from Spartan sources. She feels also that the church 
should produce reactions of peace and repose. This is indeed desirable. 
Yet is it possible that there should also be a hint of the mangled, anxious 
world from which the church should never completely shut one out, 
since it is there one must return? To be sure, the cross-symbol itself will 
be such a reminder. 

This book covers the whole range of questions which a church build- 
ing committee needs to face, including copious information on such 
practical necessities as furniture, sacristy arrangement, the parish social 
rooms, the needs of the church school. One chapter tells how decorative 
textiles can be used once again to the glory of God. 

Here one sees how great architects and artists are contributing to 
the expression, in form, of Christian truth in the contemporary theologi- 
cal renaissance. When genius of the kind manifested in Saarinen, 
Umlauf, Matisse and many others (including the Rev. Canon Edward 
N. West, some of whose designs for vestments and altar furniture are 
pictured) can be brought into the service of almighty God, one takes 
heart to realize that the century ahead need not lag behind centuries past 
in vital Christian faith accompanied by a tangible expression of it. 

It is noteworthy that although this book covers churches of many 
communions, there are many Anglican exteriors and interiors included. 
But architectural and decorative expressions in today’s churches cut 
across ecclesiastical boundaries. This fact of itself may be a significant 
contribution to the ecumenical conversations of these decades. 


KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY. 


Albert Schweitzer: The Story of His Life. By Jean Pierhal. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1957. Pp. 190. $3.00. 


Here is a new autho-ized biography of one of the world’s great citi- 
zens, whose name is hor ed all over Christendom. Since it is an Eng- 
lish version of Albert Schweitzer: Das Leben eines guten Menschen, it 
is sometimes marked by a ponderous style likely attributable to transla- 
tion. 

The author is quite willing to let the brilliant Alsatian speak for 
himself, and quotes liberally from both his books and his speeches. The 
description of the soul-testing crisis which led to the doctor’s new em- 
phasis upon “Reverence for Life” as a working slogan is particularly 
well handled. 

This new telling of the familiar story is a balanced one, with fair 
emphasis upon the doctor’s amazing versatility. His creative contribu- 
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tions to theology, musicology, ethics and medical science make an amaz- 
ing total contribution to human welfare. Nor is Schweitzer’s merry, 
waggish manner lost sight of. When he eventually found time in 1953 to 
receive the Nobel Peace Prize announced the year before, he advised the 
journalists crowding about him to record some word of wisdom, “If 
you wish to come to my funeral you will have to take the trouble to make 
the journey to Lambarene!” 
Unfortunately the volume lacks an index. 


C. RANKIN BARNES. 
Church Missions House, 


New York City. 


The Oxford Dictionary of the Christian Church. Edited by F. L. Cross, 
Lady Margaret Professor of Divinity in the University of Oxford 
and —— of Christ Church. XIX+1492 pp. Oxford University 
Press, 1957. 


This admirable work, distinguished by a wealth of material as well 
as by conciseness and exactitude, is a most welcome addition to the 
long series of reference works published by the Oxford Press. In its 
outer appearance, it shows the usual excellence of the Oxford Press 
books: layout and print are exemplary; the thin but firm paper keeps 
the weight of this big volume within the limits of manageability. 

To an American reviewer the first acquaintance with the work 
brings some disappointment. The expectations aroused by the title are 
toned down by the editor’s candid statement in his preface: he charac- 
terizes the work as predominantly historical in scope, with Britain in the 
center of the picture and the European Continent allotted a lesser 
amount of detail, and anticipates the objections of “some readers outside 
Europe” to “insufficient attention . . . given to non-European lands 
where Christianity is now firmly planted.” A perfunctory study of the 
book shows that under the thousands of entries there are only about 
three dozen dealing with specifically American topics; and this is not 
much indeed. 

There is one longer article on “United States of America, Chris- 
tianity in’—a masterpiece of the difficult art of presenting much in a 
condensed form. But in the other long articles on general topics, like 
“Baptists” or “Methodist Churches,” the American side is treated very 
briefly, under “Evangelicalism” not at all. The article “Cathedral” does 
not mention the cathedral movement in America, Of the great names of 
the Episcopal Church, only Brent, Brooks and Seabury have been found 
worthy of an article; the name of William White does not appear even 
in the short survey article, “Protestant Episcopal Church.” American 
theology is represented also by a few names only: Jonathan Edwards, 
Niebuhr and Tillich among them; Alexander Allen and Rauschenbusch 
are missing. On the other hand, D. L. Moody (here as always accom- 
panied by Sankey) and Billy Graham have their articles, evidently be- 
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cause of the influence of their preaching tours on religious life in Eng- 
land. 

Yet in spite of such restrictions and shortcomings caused by the 
general plan of the work, the Dictionary is an indispensable tool for 
everybody working in American Church history. Our work requires us 
to keep the European background of American Church life permanently 
in mind ; and there is at present no other work which can give more pre- 
cise and up-to-date factual information than this great work of British 
scholarship. It will serve in many fields beside history proper and biog- 
raphy ; as for instance patrology, liturgy or polity. 

The work addresses itself to the general reader and avoids techni- 
calities ; but even the most learned theologian will find many things new 
to him outside his special field. 

The bibliographies added to most of the articles are very valuable; 
they are selective, but the selection is made with great care and critical 
acumen. It might be mentioned here, with a little pride, the bibliog- 
raphy following the brief article “General Theological Seminary” con- 
sists exclusively of an enumeration of the articles published in Vol. V, 
No. 3 (1938) of the Hisroricat MaGazIne. 

There is the same temptation in the Dictionary as in Fowler’s 
famous Modern English Usage: the almost irresistible lure of cross- 
reference reading. Non-resistance, in this case, has its rewards. This 
reviewer found that leisurely following the sign-posts from “Marprelate 
Tracts” to “Whitgift,” from there to “Lambeth Articles,” on to “Supra- 
lapsarianism,” and so forth was an invigorating experience. 

The individual articles are not signed, but the long list of contribu- 
tors, including many well-known names, is given at the beginning of the 
book. We are much obliged to the whole of this distinguished body. 

One moot point cannot pass unmentioned: the Dictionary is priced 
at about $10 for England ; the New York Oxford University Press offers 
it for $17.50 in this country. This should be rectified. 


RICHARD G. SALOMON. 
Bexley Hall, 


The Divinity School of 
Kenyon College, 
Gambier, Ohio. 


Byzantium: Greatness and Decline. By Charles Diehl. Translated from 
the French by Naomi Walford, with an introduction by Peter 
Charanis. Rutgers University Press, New Brunswick, N. J., 1957. 
$8.50. pp. 357, index. 


Most introductory courses in the history of civilization in American 
schools and colleges leave something to be desired in their treatment of 
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Near Eastern history. The usual course traces the history of Egypt to 
its conquest by Assyria, the history of the Fertile Crescent until its con- 
quest by Alexander, the history of the Hellenic peninsula until its con- 
quest by Rome, and the history of the Roman Empire through the death 
of Constantine. Thereafter most courses ignore the Eastern Empire with 
the exception of a brief mention during the Crusades. The result is that 
all too many students gain a permanent impression that nothing hap- 
pened which is worth mentioning ; they never become aware of the fact 
that a great civilization was thriving under St. Irene while our near 
savage ancestors were wandering the forests of northern Europe at the 
time of Charlemagne. With the rise of the Soviet Union as a world 
power, more and more people are becoming aware that we need to know 
more of the history of the Near East if we are to understand the events 
of our own day, for the present is inextricably involved in the past of 
the Byzantine Empire and its successor, czarist Russia. 

Unfortunately, the study of this area has not been easy. Too few 
Americans are willing to undertake the hard discipline of learning 
French, German, and Russian well enough to have a working knowl- 
edge of the languages used by the eminent Byzantinists. Consequently, 
with few exceptions, most of the knowledge of the studies in this area 
have remained a closed book. Professor Charanis, the Department of 
History of Rutgers University, and the Rutgers University Press are 
therefore to be congratulated on their plan to make a number of the 
basic text books in Byzantine history available in English. Charles 
Diehl’s Byzantium: Greatness and Decline is the first volume in this 
projected series, and its quality augurs well for the plan. 

Diehl, whose work covered a period of more than a half-century 
before his death in 1944, was one of France’s shifing lights in the field of 
Near East history ; unfortunately for Americans, only a few of his books 
have been translated. Most of his better known works were written in 
a comparatively light, generalized style, and this present translation has 
preserved his readableness. The present volume is an excellent intro- 
duction to the field, for Diehl, while he was a master of the intricate 
details of the Byzantine puzzle, wrote in a topical style which one needs 
in order to see the over-all picture before becoming engulfed in the multi- 
tude of details of a very intricate pattern. Diehl, like the rest of us, was 
not perfect ; he too had his bias, and this reviewer learned many years 
ago to discount his ardent papalism, his willingness to accept the worst 
of the Byzantine Church as the norm. Nor was he infallible ; thirty years 
of intensive scholarship have passed since this work was last revised, 
and Diehl’s judgments must be revised by our new knowledge and the 
more recent interpretations, but the fact remains that anyone beginning 
the study of Byzantine history ought to become familiar with this work. 

Professor Charanis is aware of all this; he too has ceratin reserva- 
tions as to some of Diehl’s conclusions, and in his masterly introduction 
he points out a number of places where additional reading is advised and 
suggests collateral reading. He has also added an excellent bibliographi- 
cal study and forty fine illustrations of the art and architecture of the 
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period. I doubt that anyone who wants to begin the study of the prob- 
lems of Russia and the Near East can be without this book. 


NELSON RIGHTMYER. 
St. John’s Rectory, 
Glyndon, Maryland. 


The Holy Fire: The Story of the Fathers of the Eastern Church. | 
Robert Payne. Harper & Brothers, N. Y., 1957. $5.00. pp. 305, 
index, illustrations. 


After an introductory chapter in which the writings which came 
out of the Christian milieu in the first century, heterodox as well as 
orthodox, are discussed and quoted, Mr. Payne, using the biographical 
method, gives an account of Christianity in the Near East as portrayed 
by the lives and works of Clement of Alexandria, Origen, Athanasius, 
Basil the Great, Gregory of Nyssa, Gregory Nazianzen, John Chrysos- 
tom, Dionysius the Areopagite, John of Damascus, and Gregory 
Palamas. He is a most skillful writer ; the beginnings of the volume have 
a racing style reminiscent of some of the more recent costume novels. As 
one proceeds through the book, the superb skill with which he has used 
long quotations from the Fathers, the intricate manner in which they are 
woven into the story, and the continued reader-interest which he main- 
tains make one realize that this is the product of a master of prose. It is 
a fascinating volume. 

The scholar who reviews this book is at a serious disadvantage, 
however, for he is disarmed before he begins. How can one write a criti- 
cal analysis of Mr. Payne’s use of his materials when he writes 


“T have attempted to show them [the Eastern Fathers] as dramatic 
characters in the long drama of Christianity, and to strip them of the 
pedantry which is too often associated with the examination of Chris- 
tian origins.” 
Pedant is a nasty word in this century ; one avoids this appellation if he 
can, and consequently any disagreement with the author as to fact or in- 
terpretation is arrived at hesitantly. Nevertheless, an orthodox Christian 
must caution the reader that Gnostic and Docetic writings seem to have 
as much validity to Mr. Payne as the writings of the orthodox. The un- 
critical reader must face the danger that conclusions may be arrived at 
which are hardly consonant with a more critical examination of the 
works cited. There are statements in the text where one wishes for docu- 
mentation; there are ellipses in quotations where one cannot help but 
wonder what has been omitted. Conclusions are drawn which orthodoxy 
has long since rejected. 
There are a number of questions which one would like to ask Mr. 
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Payne concerning his use of the materials cited, but such criticism would 
probably be included under the term “pedantry.” 


NELSON RIGHTMYER. 


1. He kanonike apopsis peri tes epikoinonias meta ton heterodoxon 
(Inter-communio). (The Canonical Aspect of Intercommunion). 
By Archimandrite Hieronymus J. Kotsonis, D.D. Athens, Damascus 
Editions. 1957. Pp. 332. 


2. Problemata test ekklestastikes oikonomias (Problems of Ecclesiasti- 
cal Economy). By Archimandrite Hieronymus J. Kotsonis, D.D. 
Athens. Damascus Editions. 1957. Pp. 278. 


Greek theological thought is by no means stagnant. In postwar years 
especially, there has been a marked increase in scholarly output dealing 
with practically every aspect of Orthodox theology. In the field of canon 
law, the contributions of the Archimandrite Hieronymus J. Kotsonis, 
chaplain to the royal palace of Greece, are undoubtedly the most impres- 
sive, both in quality and quantity. Of his recent books, the two cited 
above deserve notice outside the frontiers of the Greek-speaking world 
because of the interdenominational implications of the subjects they 
deal with. 

The first book is a study of the relations of the Orthodox Church 
with other Christian churches, especially with the Church of England and 
with the Episcopal Church of the United States, with both of which the 
Eastern Orthodox has been on good terms since 1860. In Part One, Dr. 
Kotsonis deals with the background of these relations in the nineteenth 
and twentieth centuries; and in Part Two, entitled “Contacts with 
Non-Orthodox in Worship and Outside,” he goes into specific aspects, 
such as the sacraments and other forms of religious life. 

In the historical survey, the author dwells on the importance of de- 
velopments since 1910, which reveal the interest of Episcopal leaders to 
extend their pastoral care to various Orthodox groups—Greeks, Rus- 
sians, Syrians, Rumanians, and others, who were cut off from their 
own clergy. Their interest was in harmony with the Lambeth Confer- 
ence and was rightly interpreted by the Orthodox as devoid of any desire 
to proselytize. The next step, taken by the Orthodox side, was less 
auspicious. When the Syrian Orthodox Bishop Raphael of New York 
began intercommunion on his own initiative, he was compelled to return 
to the position of traditionalism, based upon the postulate that doctrinal 
integration must precede intercommunion. That happened before World 
War I. Subsequently, the visit to the United States of Archbishop 
Meletius of Athens (1917), the participation of the Ecumenical Patri- 
archate in the Lambeth Conference of 1920, the official visits of the 
patriarchal locum tenens in the following year, as well as a series of 
inter-faith meetings culminating in membership in the World Council 
of Churches, revived interest in the possibility of intercommunion, and 
once again brought to the fore the dogmatic nature of the obstacles. 
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The Orthodox doctrinal position, as the author points out, goes 
back to ancient and mediaeval canons. Citing the numerous indications 
of ecclesiastical rapprochement, and the various liberal interpretations of 
dogma, he concludes that in all matters where intercommunion might be 
involved, the prerogatives of one or more bishops, or even of one or 
more national or autocephalous Orthodox Churches, cannot play a de- 
cisive role. Orthodox policy on intercommunion is the responsibility of 
the Orthodox Church as a whole, not of its individual members. 

The book on “Ecclesiastical Economy” is related in substance to 
the work outlined above. The author makes the point that economy 
should in no way involve a subversion of the laws of the Church, but, 
quite the contrary, it should aim at the salvation of the individual, the 
spiritual progress of the community, and the harmony among all 
churches—in a word, doing what is pleasing in the eyes of God. Com- 
paring the Orthodox concept of “economy” with the Catholic “dispensa- 
tion,” the author stresses the freedom exercised in the application of the 
former, as opposed to the narrow procedure adopted with regard to the 
latter. In the Orthodox sense, “economy” is “an expression of the spirit 
of the unconstrained Christian liberty.” 


“The Orthodox Church,” concludes Dr. Kotsonis, “through its at- 
tachment to the letter and spirit of Sacred Tradition, is nonetheless 
able to show a fair degree of flexibility through the application of 
‘economy.’ It is to a great extent through this flexibility that Ortho- 
doxy manages to face the continually changing forces of life without 


changing one jot or tittle from her eternal and unchanged doctrine.” 


It is the opinion of the present reviewer, who is no authority on 
canon law, that the author, preoccupied as he is with the mediaeval 
antecedents of interchurch relations, is too reluctant to recognize the 
enormous impact of modern life on the traditions and institutions of the 
Christian Church. More important than historism, no matter how force- 
ful its claims, are the current demands of society and the spirit of our 
times. In a world that has grown tragically small, as a result of the ad- 
vance of technology, the verdict of our mediaeval ancestors can no 
longer exert a universal appeal, even in such a traditionalist discipline 
as canon law. Far more potent is the voice of such a body as the World 
Council of Churches and the message of multiplicity, rather than integ- 
ralism, which is connotes. 

This reservation does not reflect on the value of the two books as 
works of scholarship. They are both products of painstaking research, 
supported by full documentation, and equipped with up-to-date bibliog- 
raphy. The book on “economy” contains also a four-page summary in 
English. 

G. G. ARNAKIS. 
Department of History, 
The University of Texas, 
Austin. 
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III. Theology and Philosophy 


Early Latin Theology. Translated and edited by S. L. Greenslade. 
Philadelphia. The Westminster Press. 1956. Pp. 415 (with index). 
$5.00. 


This is Volume V of “The Library of Christian Classics.” Canon 
S. L. Greenslade, Van Mildert Professor of Divinity at the University 
of Durham, enhances his reputation as perhaps the foremost living Pa- 
tristic authority in the Church of England by his selections from the 
writings of Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose, and Jerome. In his preface, 
he gives his reasons for selections which illustrate Latin thought on the 
life of the Church as well as its nature and constitution. He has tried 
to adhere to the Latin originals by using modern idiomatic English, 
avoiding the “horrid literalism” of the Ante-Nicene Christian Library 
and the exaggeratedly biblical or “religious” style of some other ver- 
sions. He owns his indebtedness to Dean Fermantle in his version of St. 
Jerome. 

The reader is orientated by a very helpful general introduction to 
each of the four Fathers chosen, and by useful introductions to each 
of the selections. Tertullian is represented by The Prescription Against 
the Heretics and the treatise On Idolatry, the first of which was written 
in his Catholic days, and the date of the other being doubtful, though our 
editor concludes that it is written “as from within the Church.” 

The selections from St. Cyprian include his treatise on The Unity 
of the Catholic Church, and letters which deal with the problems of the 
lapsed and the baptismal controversy (in defense of the African position 
that baptism outside the Church was entirely null and void). 

St. Ambrose is represented by a miscellaneous selection of letters 
illustrating his teaching on the relations between Church and state, his 
adherence to the principle, “the Church to teach, the Bible to prove,” 
and his influence upon the court of the Western Empire, whose seat was 
at Milan rather than Rome during most of his episcopate. Canon Green- 
slade points out that Ambrose was in large part responsible for the 
change from toleration in religion to the establishment of orthodox 
Christianity as the religion of the state, with the penalizing of heresy and 
the suppression of the pagan cults. 

St. Jerome is represented by a series of letters which illustrate 
alike his profound Biblical scholarship, his rigorous asceticism, his fierce 
intolerance, and other less amiable traits of character. 

All in all, we are indebted to Canon Greenslade for an excellent job 
of translation and for most interesting glimpses into the problems which 
were foremost in Western Christendom during the two important and 
formative centuries, A.D. 200-400. 


E. H. ECKEL. 


Trinity Church Rectory, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. 
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The Ministry in Historical Perspectives. Edited by H. Richard Niebuhr 
and Daniel D. Williams. New York, Harper and Brothers, xii-331 
pages. $5.00. 


Yale and the Ministry. By Roland H. Bainton. New York, Harper and 
Brothers, vix-291 pp. $5.00. 


Here are two books of peculiar interest to those who are engaged 
in theological instruction or administration, but of a wider interest too, 
for they are both highly readable volumes dealing with the history of 
ministerial training and thus discuss a matter of concern to all in the 
Christian ministry. 

The first book is, in fact, not strictly the story of ministerial train- 
ing, but a survey of the functioning of the ministry from earliest times ; 
its special usefulness, however, is in its implications for the task of theo- 
logical training. It is for this reason that it was included in the series of 
studies produced by the committee which was appointed by the Ameri- 
can Association of Theological Schools to survey the seminaries of all 
its member groups and to make recommendations as to methods, cur- 
ricula, etc., as the result of this survey. The second book, by the distin- 
guished Church historian at Yale Divinity School, is a delightfully writ- 
ten account of that school and its ancestor, Yale College, in the days 
when it was primarily a school for clergy. 

In the Niebhur-Williams volume, our own communion is repre- 
sented by Dr. Edward R. Hardy of Berkeley Divinity School; his essay, 
on “Priestly Ministries in the Modern Church,” is a learned but thor- 
oughly charming account which centres its interest in the Anglican 
ministry. I know of no better account of the essential significance of our 
kind of ministry; and I have never read a more charitable, genial, yet 
penetrating study of the development of its priestly ideals. There are 
other notable contributions in this book; and if I single out Dr. John 
Knox’s masterly essay on “The Ministry in the Primitive Church,” 
and Dr. George Williams’ two essays on the ministry in the ante-Nicene 
and later Patristic period, it is only because these especially touched sub- 
jects of my own personal interest. Dr. Bainton writes on the Middle 
Ages, with a sympathy surprising in an evangelical Christian scholar; 
Dr. Wilhelm Pauck discusses the Reformation period in an essay which 
is very learned but rather tendentious, in my judgement; Dr. Winthrop 
Hudson writes in a friendly spirit of the Puritan age. Two concluding 
essays deal with the American scene more specifically (although Dr. 
Hardy discusses it admirably, so far as the priestly ministries are con- 
cerned). These are by Dr. Sydney E. Mead, whose subject is the evan- 
gelical conception of the ministry in early America up to 1850, and Dr. 
Robert Michaelson, who carries the story down to the present day. 

This is a must for those in our seminaries; it is also a book that 
other clergy will enjoy and from which they will learn much, both 
positively and negatively. 

Dr. Bainton’s book I found most interesting as a sourcebook for 
personalia about the “great ones” of Yale; it has less interest for our 
clergy unless they happen to be Yale men themselves, or wish to under- 
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stand the enormous contribution which Yale theology has made to the 
general American Protestant scene. 


W. NORMAN PITTENGER. 
The General Theological Seminary, 
New York City. 


The Church, the Ministry, and Reunion. By W. Norman Pittenger. 
Greenwich, Conn. The Seabury Press, 1957. Pp. ix+147. $2.75 
(paper). 


Written in an admirably irenic spirit and with profound grasp of 
the bearing on the subject of sound New Testament and Patristic schol- 
arship, Dr. Pittenger has given us in this little book the best treatment 
of the subject of the Ministry and Reunion that has appeared on this 
side of the Atlantic. 

It is his contention that there is no real contradiction between the 
two statements: “All ministry is directly derived from Christ,” and “All 
ministry is functional to the life of the Church.” With the late Dr. 
H. E. W. Fosbroke, he insists that 


“the sound Christian view is that the two ideas, while not patient of 
any easy reconciliation, must yet be held together, for both are re- 
quired in any adequate interpretation of the facts of life and experi- 
ence, not only within but also outside the saving communion with 
God which Christ makes possible for men.” 


In a lucid chapter on “The Developing Life of the Body of Christ,” 
Dr. Pittenger traces the development of the Church’s faith from the first 
response to the kerygma of God’s redemptive act in Christ to its doc- 
trinal formulation in the Nicene Creed, together with the corresponding 
development of the Church’s worship and life, and the parallel develop- 
ment of the apostolic ministry. The succeeding chapter on “The Histori- 
cal Background of the Ministry” shows how the Church came to be 
regarded as “a priestly society which embodied and continued the 
priestly work of the Lord Himself.” Taking exception to Dr. Streeter’s 
oft-quoted words to the effect that episcopalianism, presbyterianism, and 
independency are all found in the earliest days of Christianity, and that 
hence, “in the classic words of Alice in Wonderland, everyone has won 
and all shall have prizes,” he points out that only episcopalianism sur- 
vived, until certain 16th century reformers sought to return to the con- 
jectural ministry which they felt they could recover from the New Testa- 
ment and primitive practice. 

A chapter on “The Nature of the Priesthood” really gets down to 
the nub of the matter. Starting from the premise that there can be only 
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one essential ministry in the Christian Church—viz., the priesthood of 
Christ—Dr. Pittenger summarizes the New Testament witness to 
Christ’s High Priesthood, and shows how this involves the priesthood 
of the Church, the priesthood of all believers, and the mediatorial and 
representative priesthood of the ordained ministry. The theology of the 
ministry is developed in a chapter on “The Ministerial Priesthood,” 
wherein our author makes large draughts on Dr. R. C. Moberly’s great 
book of that name, and supports it by quotations from the Reply of the 
Archbishops of Canterbury and York (1897) to Pope Leo XIII’s Bull 
(1896) on Anglican orders, and from the treatment of the subject in 
the Report of the Commission on Doctrine in the Church of England, 
published in 1938. 

A chapter on “The Episcopate” outlines the development of the 
episcopal office, dissociates apostolic succession from too legalistic defi- 
nitions thereof, and follows Dr. E. L. Mascall in affirming that “the real 
point of apostolic succession is not (only) that it gives the Church 
militant of today continuity with the Church militant of the past but that 
it gives continuity with the Church expectant and triumphant today.” 
The episcopate is seen in the context of the ministerial priesthood and of 
the priesthood of the laity, and the chapter concludes with a fine quo- 
tation from Archbishop William Temple. 

“The Problem of Christian Reunion” is to conserve the integral 
“structures” of historical Christianity. We are not interested in experi- 
ments that involve “gluing-together” different entities “through simple 
agreement on the lowest common denominator of belief and practice.” 
The traditional ministry does not “make” the Church, yet it is part of 
the “perfection of the Church.” 

In his concluding chapter, Dr. Pittenger points out heartening de- 
velopments in the movement toward reunion—a growing appreciation of 
the Eucharist among “Protestants,” an incipient awareness of the im- 
portance of preaching the Word on the part of “Catholics.” He is cer- 
tain that reunion will involve “Protestant” acceptance of the historic 
ministry with recognition of the necessity of a ministerial and sacrificing 
priesthood, and “Catholic” concessions that recognize the efficacy in, 
and divine blessing of, non-episcopalian ministries. He deprecates 
“Catholic” harping on questions of “validity,” and “Protestant” refusal 
to take account of the Roman Catholic Church. While not fully in accord 
with the South India experiment, he advocates “a policy of watchful and 
helpful cooperation rather than giving the whole program an outright 
and total condemnation.” 

All in all, Dr. Pittenger has given us a wise, comprehensive, and 
well-balanced presentation, which is not only in the best Anglican tradi- 
tion, but which also makes clear the various factors that must be taken 
into consideration. The book’s value is enhanced by a good bibliography. 


E. H. ECKEL. 
Trinity Church Rectory, 
Tulsa Oklahoma, 
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Why I Am an Episcopalian. By John McGill Krumm. New York, 
Thomas Nelson & Sons, 1957. Pp. 192. $2.75. 


This is one of a series of books to which Roy L. Smith contributes 
“Why I Am a Methodist”; Victor E. Beck, “Why I Am a Lutheran” ; 
Park Hays Miller, “Why I Am a Presbyterian” ; and Louis D. Newton, 
“Why I Am a Baptist.” The book is described on the front of its jacket 
as “a personal account of the basic beliefs of Episcopalians and the role 
of the Episcopal Church today.” It is precisely this personal aspect of 
the book which lends charm to what the author has written. Dr. Krumm, 
chaplain of Columbia University, states in his introduction: 


“T am an Episcopalian ultimately because I believe that in this Church 
and Communion the great truth of Christianity is most adequately 
and fully set forth in balance and proportion, and that through its life 
of worship and witness it makes possible the richest kind of fellowship 
with God and with fellowmen. That I was drawn to this Church I re- 
gard as the leading of a gracious and provident God, and I am glad to 
be able to try to tell what He taught me and showed me in this expe- 
rience.” 


The first chapter tells delightfully the events and factors, trivial 
and serious, that brought about the author’s identification with the Epis- 
copal Church. From this he goes on to present, in an informal and per- 
sonal way, the Church’s emphasis on the art of public worship, the sacra- 
mental life, the utilization of the beautiful, the combined appeal to tra- 
dition and experience in doctrine, the authority and liberty guaranteed 
by its polity, and its concern for social welfare, Christian unity and co- 
operation, worldwide missions, Christian fellowship, and religious edu- 
cation. A closing chapter touches frankly, if briefly, upon some of the 
more obvious failings of the Church and its members. 

With most of this book, there is nothing to which we would take 
exception. But to the author’s treatment of the doctrine of the Virgin 
Birth of our Lord we must enter a serious demurrer, if he is really trying 
to state “the basic beliefs of Episcopalians” on this point. Dr. Krumm is 
of those who hold that the phrase, “born of the Virgin Mary,” was put 
into the Creed not in order to insist on the virginal conception of our 
Lord, but on the fact that He had a human mother and was therefore 
fully human. For this interpretation he claims the sanction of Doctrine 
in the Church of England, pp. 82-83, which he quotes ad hoc. What a 
pity that he overlooks or ignores the weighty statement by Archbishop 
William Temple in his introduction, where (although refusing to deny 
a place in the Church to those who question the orthodox interpretation 
of the Virgin Birth and the Resurrection) he affirms 


“that I wholeheartedly accept as historical facts the Birth of our 
Lord from a Virgin Mother and the Resurrection of His physical body 
from death and the tomb. And I anticipate, though with less assur- 
ance, that these events will appear to be intrinsically bound up with 
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His Deity when the relations between the spiritual and physical ele- 
ments in our nature are more completely understood” (op. cit. p. 12). 


Clearly, belief in the Virgin Birth can never be a matter of demon- 
stration or knock-down proof, but always a venture of faith. But it is not 
for that reason to be lightly discarded. It is thoroughly congruous with 
belief in the Incarnation. We recall the admission which Thomas Huxley 
made to Bishop Gore that “if he believed—what he did not—that Jesus 
was Strictly sinless, he would suppose that that involved as well a physi- 
cal as a moral miracle” (Gore, Belief in God, p. 281). So far as histori- 
cal evidence goes, we know of no developments in recent New Testa- 
ment scholarship that would invalidate the inference of Plummer, Box, 
Gore, and others that, making all due allowance for midrashic embellish- 
ments in the gospel of the Infancy, St. Luke’s testimony to the Virgin 
Birth goes back to the authority of the Virgin herself, and St. Matthew’s 
to the authority of St. Joseph. Is not the alternative the unthinkable con- 
clusion that the Jewish calumnies of the first century were true, and that 
the Best and Holiest who ever lived was actually born out of wedlock? 
“Credat Judaeus Apella, non ego.” 

We have dealt at length with this matter because the merits of this 
little book are such that we sincerely hope a new edition will rectify this 
blemish and enable us to commend it freely and unreservedly to the in- 
quirer and to the wider reading public. 

E. H. ECKEL. 


Existentialism and Theology. By George W. Davis. New York, Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. Pp. viii, 88. $2.75. 


The scope of this little book is somewhat more restricted than its 
title might indicate. It is, in fact, an exposition—and a very excellent 
one—of Rudolf Bultmann’s theory of “demythologizing” the Gospel in 
order to make the Christian message at least understandable to those 
who find a stumbling-block, not necessarily in the Gospel itself, but in 
the archaic thought-forms in which the New Testament clothes it. The 
book is highly recommended to those who may have heard of the con- 
troversy which has been going on since Bultmann’s work on the subject 
first appeared, but who have not had the time or the inclination to go 
through the various books and magazine articles that have so far been 
published. Professor Davis seems to have grasped the main points of 
what Bultmann has attempted to do, and has presented them succinctly, 
lucidly, and sympathetically. At the same time, he has noted some of the 
places in which there is disagreement on the part both of liberal and of 
conservative critics of Bultmann’s thesis. 

E. J. COOK. 


Berkeley Divinity School, 
New Haven, Connecticut. 
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The Bible and the Human Quest. By Algernon Odell Steele. New York, 
Philosophical Library, 1956. Pp. 240. $3.75. 


Here we have presented a type of “demythologizing” against which 
Bultmann contends, namely the acceptance of the “assured results of 
modern science” and the discarding of everything which seems not to 
agree ; there are no miracles, The Bible “contains the records of the spir- 
itual questing of man and his findings as God revealed himself to man.” 
In it are to be distinguished manifestations of “high religion” and “low 
religion.” The latter are to be disregarded, but a study of the former 
will be an inspiration and a help in pursuing the highest and the best. A 
great deal of emphasis is laid upon the oneness of mankind and the equal- 
ity of all men. “Christ is eternal and has been known in many ages under 
many different names” (p. 60). 

One regrets to say that the book can hardly be said to be an impor- 
tant addition to the huge number of books on the Bible, even if one hap- 
pens to agree with the author’s point of view. An irritating feature of 
the style is the constantly recurring use of “human” and “humans” as 


nouns. 
E. J. COOK. 


1. Athenagoras, Embassy for the Christians, The Resurrection of the 
Dead. Translated and annotated by Joseph Hugh Crehan, S.J. 
(Ancient Christian Writers, No. 23). Westminster, The Newman 
Press, 1956. pp. 193, $3.25. 


2. Tertullian, The Treatise Against Hermogenes. Translated and an- 
notated by J. H. Waszink. (Ancient Christian Writers, No. 24). 
Westminster, The Newman Press, 1956. pp. 178, $3.25. 


3. St. Cyprian, The Lapsed, The Unity of the Catholic Church, trans- 
lated and annotated by Maurice Bévenot, S.J. (Ancient Christian 
Writers, No. 25). Westminster, The Newman Press, 1957. pp. 133, 
$2.75. 


Three valuable volumes have been added to the series of Ancient 
Christian Writers. Fr. Crehan has produced an up-to-date version of 
the apologetic works of Athenagoras. Professor Waszink of Leyden 
presents with learning and clarity an often neglected work of Tertullian, 
on the doctrine of creation ex nihilo. Fr. Bévenot’s treatment of Cyp- 
rian’s important works on Church discipline and unity is judicious and 
sound. He defends the authenticity of both texts in De unitate 4, as 
from different editions for Rome and Carthage; the “Roman” text is 
after all not so very papalist, since it formally states that the other 
apostles were all that Peter was, though to stress the importance of 
unity the commission was first given to one. Few scholars would differ 
from Bévenot’s historical statement that 
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Cyprian recognized the Bishop of Rome’s special position in the 
Church in many practical ways. But he never formulated this to 
himself as implying a real authority over the whole Church (p. 7), 


i the Jesuit Professor of course believes that he logically should 
ve. 

E. R. HARDY. 
Berkeley Divinity School, : 
New Haven, Connecticut. 


The Pseudo-Cyprianic De Pascha Computus. Translated with brief an- 
notations by George Ogg. London, S.P.C.K., 1955. pp. x, 42. 6/6. 


A neat edition of an interesting patristic fragment, the oldest pre- 
served Christian attempt to work out the date of Easter, calculated for 
243 A.D., after the errors in Hippolytus’ pioneer effort to avoid depen- 
dence on the local Rabbi for this information had become apparent. 
Besides illuminating this technical but fascinating subject, the tract 
illustrates how a third-century Christian conceived of the framework of 
chronology for sacred history—1579 years from the Exodus (on April 
12) to the Passion, which he dated in the equivalent of 28 A.D. 


E. R. HARDY. 


Tertullian’s Treatise on the Incarnation. The text edited with an Intro- 
duction, Translation, and Commentary, by Ernest Evans. London, 
S.P.C.K., 1956. pp. xliv-197 (New York, Macmillan, $5.00). 


An admirable edition of Tertullian’s important treatise De carne 
Christi, which involves in its controversial defence of the true humanity 
of Christ an adumbration of the lines on which the Catholic doctrine of 
the Incarnation was to develop. 


E. R. HARDY. 


Unity in the Faith. By William Porcher DuBose. Edited by W. Nor- 
man Pittenger. Greenwich, Conn., The Seabury Press, 1957. $3.00. 


It is impossible for me to review this book without being personal. 
My father was a student of Dr. DuBose at Sewanee and felt that he 
owed so much to “the Doctor” that he named me for him. Although I 
have frequently had to disclaim blood kinship, yet I have been proud 
of the name. And in many places, especially in England, it has served 
me better than a written letter of introduction; at Oxford, it brought 
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me an invitation to lunch with Dr. William Sanday. For Dr. DuBose 
was much honored abroad—more than in this country until very recent 
years. In 1949, Dr. John S. Marshall of the University of the South 
published The Word Was Made Flesh (Sewanee Press). And now 
we have the present volume edited by Dr. Pittenger, with an essay on 
“The Significance of DuBose’s Theology,” an appreciation by Dr. 
George Boggan Myers, and a Foreward by Dr. Edward McCrady, 
vice-chancellor of the University of the South. 

One reason why Dr. DuBose found few readers in this country 
may have been the difficulty of his language. His devoted friend Dr. 
Silas McBee once said to me, “If the Doctor could only write the way 
he talks, his books would be best-sellers.” And it is true that the Doctor, 
like many great teachers, was at his best in the classroom and in per- 
sonal conferences with the students who loved him even when they 
did not understand him. 

Another reason was that there were certain themes in Dr. DuBose’s 
books which disturbed the strictly orthodox; one noted American theo- 
logian considered him a heretic. Dr. DuBose believed fully in the In- 
carnation, but he held that this included the true and complete humanity 
of our Lord; the third essay in the present volume sets this forth 
clearly. He used the words posse non peccare, (instead of non posse 
peccare) as on page 79, and this distressed some theologians. Yet he 
never failed to hold the other side of the Incarnation, that Christ was the 
eternally Divine Word “of one substance with the Father.” 

Likewise in his churchmanship, Dr. DuBose was an Evangelical 
Catholic (see the tenth essay) because he held that the truth could 
not be limited to either phase of the Church’s witness: “The truly 
Evangelical as necessarily presupposes all the real Catholic, as the 
latter necessarily issues in the former” (p. 189). 

Dr. DuBose was considerably more than a compromiser. Rather, 
it was his conviction that God’s truth is so much greater than man’s 
mind that no person and no school of thought can grasp it entirely or 
express it in exact human language. As he once put it, he was thoroughly 
Anglican at heart, and this he strove to make clear in a comprehen- 
siveness which is in keeping with Anglicanism at its best. 

The present volume is composed of essays published in The Con- 
structive Quarterly from 1913 to 1920. It is now issued in honor of the 
Centennial Celebration of the University of the South, 1857—1957. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Christ Church, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


The Pulpit Rediscovers Theology. By Theodore O. Wedel. Greenwich, 
Conn., The Seabury Press, 1956. $3.50. 


Five or six years ago, as I was thinking about the matter of 
preaching, it occurred to me that a change was taking place not only 
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in my own sermons but also in the sermons which I was reading or 
hearing. The emphasis was much less upon the things which men ought 
to do and much more upon the things which God had done and was still 
doing. Canon Wedel has evidently felt the same change of climate and 
is developing the thesis far more cogently than I had ever thought of 
doing—which is a good thing for the Church because he is touching 
the hearts and minds of many clergymen at the College of Preachers. 
In the present volume, he depicts the bewilderment of the pulpit as it 
tries to proclaim the obligations of moral idealism and to hold up Christ 
as the perfect example. And then the author goes on to point out the 
essential nature of the Gospel as the bold assertion of the mighty acts 
of God. There are times when I think he overdoes his point: the New 
Testament is full of emphatic imperatives as well as statements of fact. 
But nevertheless he bears witness to a greatly needed truth, that God 
has spoken and still speaks, that God has acted and still acts. It is the 
work of the present-day pulpit so to proclaim the mighty acts of God 
= the Church and her sacraments bring men into living fellowship 
with Him. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Understanding the Sacraments. By the Rev. Carroll E. Simcox. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1956. $2.15. 


Following introductory chapters on the sacramental principle, the 
author devotes a chapter to each of the seven sacraments of the Christian 
Church. The point of view is one of moderate Catholic fundamentalism ; 
i.e., the Fourth Gospel, I Peter, and II Timothy are all held to be as 
authoritative as the Synoptics. And the exegesis is in some places 
strained, and later developments of doctrine and practise are read back 
into New Testament passages with little attention to scholarship of 
the twentieth century. On the other hand, it should be said that the 
book is designed to encourage intelligent and devout participation in 
the sacramental life of loyal discipleship and faithful service of the Lord. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Christian Living. By the Rt. Rev. Stephen F. Bayne, Jr., Bishop of 
Olympia. Greenwich Conn., The Seabury Press, 1957. $2.50. 
This Volume V of the Church’s Teaching Series, last to be pub- 

lished since Volume VI appeared a year ago. It rounds out the whole 

series, bringing Christian conduct and character into proper connection 
with Scripture, History, Faith, Worship and Work. 

Bishop Bayne begins by pointing out that “responsible freedom is 
the secret of man’s existence under God.” This is, as he says, “the 
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heart of this book,” for there can be no real consideration of Christian 
behavior except upon the basic assumption that man is both free and 
responsible. 

After a section devoted to personal freedom, the author then 
develops his theme in relation to home and family, vocation and citizen- 
ship. The book is obviously the result of a great deal of study and of 
many editorial conferences. But it is well unified and is very clearly 
written. It is a fine thing that our Church should be represented by this 
strong and wholesome expression of Christian standards. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


We Want to Know. By Dora P. Chaplin. New York, Morehouse- 
Gorham Co., 1957. pp. 216. $3.50. 


Readers of Episcopal Churchnews will recall a regular feature 
carried by that paper, ““What the Younger Generation Is Asking,” 
written by Dora P. Chaplin of the General Theological Seminary. Much 
of that material, written to answer actual questions asked by teen-agers 
(or in some cases by college students, parents or clergy), has been 
gathered into book form. 

The result is a very useful book to put into the hands of young 
people themselves, for many questions asked here will be raised by 
practically ever young man or woman. It is also suitable for use by 
clergy, directors of religious education or youth-group advisers to help 
them ascertain the kinds of questions which concern our present youth 
generation. Beset with the particular complexity of the contemporary 
youth culture-patterns, many an adult leader scarcely knows where to 
begin in program-planning. Here are raw materials. In this respect, the 
questions are even more important than the answers, although Mrs. 
Chaplin’s replies hint at very productive discussion possibilities. 

The contents interestingly mingle social, psychological, ethical, 
sexual, and ecclesiastical considerations. The style is journalistically 
apt, though never too-blithely “written down” for the young reader. 


KENDIG BURBAKER CULLY. 


Seabury-W estern Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


Thoughts for Times Like These. By S. Ralph Harlow. New York, 
Philosophical Library. pp. 181. $3.00. 


Back in the nineteen-twenties, Dr. Harlow went to Smith College 
to teach religion. For many years thereafter his was a name to be con- 
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jured with in student religious discussion circles and in the campus 
religious movements of the time. He was especially popular as a speaker, 
and he wrote a number of books which set forth a vigorous social gos- 
pel emphasis, beamed especially at the younger generation: e.g., Honest 
Answers to Honest Questions, Social and Religious Problems of Young 
People (with Sidney A. Weston), Student Witnesses for Christ. 

Now we have this twilight volume, which consists of occasional 
papers related to what the sub-title calls, “the application of the Judeo- 
Christian ethic to some of our modern problems in social relations, 
politics, and religion.” His earlier fire is unsmothered. He still espouses 
the trenchant vitalistic gospel which bears the world’s social problems as 
its chief burden. He still adheres to the liberal statement of religion, 
being interested in “the concept of God,” “true and high religion,” 
“the challenge to follow after truth,” “Jesus’ life and teachings,” 
“transforming our social order.” Those phrases are taken from only 
two paragraphs, on pp. 4 and 5, but recur in one way or another 
throughout the essays. He aligns himself unashamedly and militantly 
with the liberalists who protested against “unChristlike” interpretations 
of the merciful God, and argues for a continuing ethical, moral and 
religious “reformation.” The idea of progress still motivates his hopes 
and thoughts. 

Though theological fashions have changed, though present formu- 
lations of the doctrine of man are less optimistic and the doctrine of 
redemption more radical, it is fair to pause to admire a man who stands 
on the basis of deeply-held convictions about the necessity of a Chris- 
tian Gospel socially applied. Classical theology at its best and deepest 
always has done that, too, but the present author is still protesting 
against a kind of antiquarian religiosity unrelated to life. He does not 
seem to recognize that the profoundly searching newer theologies, in 
getting back to kerygmatic sources, also are insistent on orientation to 


actual life. 
KENDIG BURBAKER CULLY. 


Things I Always Thought I Knew. By Edward N. West. New York, 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1957. 32 pp. 60¢. 


Canon West gives clear and concise answers to a number of ques- 
tions which not only inquirers but also long-time Churchmen might 
ask. This is a useful book to put into the hands of anyone who wants 
to know more about the Episcopal Church. 


CLARENCE A. LAMBELET. 
Canterbury House, 
Rutgers University, New Brunswick, N. J. 
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Be Not Anxious. By Randolph Crump Miller. Greenwich, Seabury 
Press, 1957. pp. 237. $3.25. 


It would be easy to start an argument as to whether any more 
books need to be written on the contribution of Christian living to the 
conquest of anxiety, but at least this volume makes a lively addition to 
the literature on the subject. It is written with clarity of thought, sim- 
plicity of vocabulary, and strength of conviction. Its combination of 
— strong words and vivid illustrations make it readable and com- 
pelling. 

The author is professor of Christian education at the Yale Divinity 
School and a priest of the diocese of California. In that diocese, he had 
a long and successful experience as rector of a strong, young parish, and 
to this is doubtless due the fine pastoral sensitivity of this book. 

The main thesis is that “the Christian answer to anxiety is found 
within the a aeaage, y faithful people. When you have achieved an 
attitude of faith in God, of commitment to Jesus as your Christ, and 
of response to the Holy Spirit in your life, the result will be a dynamic 
peace that passes understanding.” A way of life built upon such Chris- 
tian concepts can produce the maturity and courage to meet and trans- 
form anxiety in its many forms. 

Full documentation and an effective index increase the book’s 
usefulness. The reader can only be amused when he is assured, in a 
startling proof error, that “we build our treasures where neither moss 


nor rust corrupts!” 

C. RANKIN BARNES. 
Church Missions House, 
New York City. 


Reality, Reason and Religion. By Arthur Anton Vogel. N. Y., More- 
house-Gorham Co., 1957. 


This is a work of considerable importance for the theologian, 
since in it Dr. Vogel is examining the traditional Thomistic philosophy 
and its more important relations to theology. It is not a work for the 
amateur in either philosophy or theology. It is a critical analysis of 
basic philosophical concepts, and makes clear the importance of philoso- 
phy for the great issues of contemporary theology. 

Dr. Vogel is no slavish follower of the schools, and does not slip 
into the easy habit of condemning Aristotle where such men as Gilson 
do. He has read St. Thomas with his Aristotle in his hand, and sees for 
himself how important Aristotle himself is. Dr. Vogel’s method is 
that most frequently used by the Caroline Divines. They have seen 
Thomas as much through the eyes of Aristotle as Aristotle through 
the eyes of Thomas. Dr. Vogel, like the Caroline Divines, has taken 
an independent attitude towards the Roman Catholic schoolmen, both 
mediaeval and modern. 
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Our author is particularly happy in his criticism of the extreme 
separation of essence and existence favored by Cajetan and the more 
conservative modern Roman Thomists. Dr. Vogel wisely suggests that 
tendency is a link between potentiality and actuality, essence and exist- 
ence. This means that premotion and predestination do not explain as 
much as Garrigou-Lagrange, for example thinks that they do. Dr. 
Vogel, like the Caroline Divines, stresses the self-action of the creature, 
and thus gives a meaningful autonomy to man. 

In this book full of many good things, the most important con- 
tribution is that Dr. Vogel gives back to the tradition of the schools 
something of the organic character which characterizes Aristotle him- 
self, and in the end presents us with a more biblical conception than 
that of the contemporary Thomists. In the revival of Anglican Thomism, 
this is very important, and we must thank Dr. Vogel for a valuable con- 
tribution to philosophical theology. His work points out how valuable a 
contribution can be made, if theological philosophy of the Aristotelian 
type once again becomes alive among us. 


JOHN S. MARSHALL. 
University of the South, 
Sewanee, Tennessee. 


Aspects of Culture. By Harry L. Shapiro. New Brunswick, N. J., 
Rutgers University Press, 1956. $2.75. 


This is an exposition of a Darwinian theory of culture. Man is 
made distinctive by his use of tools and the control of his environment. 
Gradually, by their use, he changes his way of life. Since the advance 
in the use of tools is more rapid in our age than in any other period in 
history, Dr. Shapiro is convinced that culture has changed with un- 
paralleled rapidity in the past two centuries. Thus, he is convinced 
that Washington or Jefferson would be more at home in ancient Rome 
than in our America. This is indeed a strange view, and proves that 
Dr. Shapiro has never lived in rural Virginia or in southern Georgia. 
I grant that Washington would find modern New York strange, but 
he would also have found eighteenth century London unsatisfactory and 
ancient Rome detestible. If he had a modern hair cut, and a new suit 
of clothes, I believe the contemporary aristocratic rural South would 
seem quite congenial to George Washington, and I am certain he could 
easily win an election even in modern Richmond. 

Dr. Shapiro thinks that cultures change into something new, and 
thus forgets the identities or continuing types which remain. A modern 
Spaniard understands Don Quixite, a modern Englishman, Shakespeare, 
and a modern Greek, Plato and the New Testament. Dr. Shapiro’s 
doctrine of change hides from him the continuing patterns not depen- 
dent on mere tools, and thus he has little place for religion or philosophy, 
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except as interpreted in terms of a world dominated by technical ad- 
vances. 
JOHN S. MARSHALL. 


Plato and the Christians. By Adam Fox. N. Y., Philosophical Library, 
1957. $6.00. 


All of us should be grateful to Canon Fox for his frequent stress, 
in the past and in this volume too, on the importance of Plato and Pla- 
tonism for the Christian. In his admirable Introduction to Plato and the 
Christians, he calls our attention to the close affinities between Plato 
and Christianity. The Anglican, like the Greek Orthodox, should be 
aware of this close connection. Canon Fox tells of such Christian Pla- 
tonists as the Greek Fathers, the Academy at Florence, the Cambridge 
Platonists, Dean Inge and Archbishop Temple. But the list might well 
contain other and quite as significant names, such as those of Maurice, 
Westcott, Hort and Swete. Platonists have not only been Broad 
Churchmen but Catholics as well. Platonism transcends parties, and has 
given much to the theology of each of the great schools of Anglican 
thought. 

The various sections in Canon Fox’s book are exciting. Each con- 
tains translations of Plato, revealing conceptions close to Christian 
theology. They show us how close the Plato of the Dialogues is to the 
Christian theologians of every creative age of the Church. This is a 
good book for us to read in this age of Existentialism and Neo-Ortho- 
doxy. It makes us realize that the Hellenistic world into which Chris- 
tianity came had its own pathfinders pointing the way to the Incarnation. 
It was the Hellenic, not the Jewish world, which accepted the Son of 
Man who was the Word Made Flesh, and it was Plato among others 
who prepared the way for his Advent. 


JOHN S. MARSHALL. 


Science and the Love of God. By Frank J. Pirone, M.D. N.Y., Philo- 
sophical Library, 1957. $4.25. 


This is a very strange book. Our author attempts to bring his 
own rather unique conceptions of human origins into a Thomistic frame- 
work of thought. He treats as scientific fact his strange notion that 
human bisexual reproduction is the result of original sin, and that 
original sin is the result of the human rejection of such a fundamental 
symbiosis that two sexes were not necessary. He also is convinced 
that cancer can never be cured, because it is indigenous to the very 
nature of old age. Death by the very old is, he thinks, really the spread 
of cancer in the body. 


Our author rejects all forms of evolution, and apparently makes 
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man a special creation without hereditary forebears. This theory, he 
thinks, makes his position biblical and in accord with the wisdom of 
the Church. Although he urges us to think for ourselves, he admonishes 
us to accept the Pope as infallible, because the wisdom of the ages in his 
Holiness’ enunciations is the voice of God. 

There is, however, much which is sound in our author’s thinking. 
He seems to many of us right in correcting the extreme stress of com- 
petition which characterized the Utilitarians, and Darwin in particular. 
Symbiosis is significant in collective human living as well as in the 
physical and mental health of each individual. The suggestion that 
mental illness is the result of the disruption of order, and that mental 
health comes from the restoration of order needs more attention than 
it has usually received. However, our author’s overstress on conscious- 
ness and self-consciousness is not quite essential to the Aristotelian 
psychology which he is using. The very Cartesianism which he con- 
demns arose from an overstress on self-consciousness by the sixteenth 
and seventeenth century Thomists. Desires or drives are frequently un- 
conscious, and only gradually become known to us as the forces which 
drive us on. Thus, the Aristotelian psychologist recognizes the un- 
conscious in our lives and also recognizes that consciousness may be 
deceptive in its recognition of our true motives. 


JOHN S. MARSHALL. 


The Strange Story of a Minister's Life. By the Rev. John Lewis, M.A., 
Ph.D. Boston, Christopher Publishing House, 1956. $3.00. 


Born in Wales and educated in Scotland, John Lewis spent the 
early years of his ministry in Great Britain. He then came to the United 
States and served parishes in this country, notably Calvary Presbyterian 
Church in Milwaukee. His autobiography is an interesting account of 
his intellectual and spiritual experience. 

DuBOSE MURPHY. 


Christ Church, 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama. 


The Parish Comes Alive. By the Rev. Ernest W. Southcott. New York, 
Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1957. 


This was “The Annual Bishop of New York Book” for 1957. 
With a Foreword by the Rt. Rev. Horace W. B. Donegan, S.T.D., 
a Preface by the Rt. Rev. George Chase, D.D. (Bishop of Ripon), and 
an Introduction by the Rt. Rev. Henry de Candole (Bishop of Knares- 
borough), it is certainly well introduced to the reading public. The 
author has strengthened his parochial ministry by the formation of 
“House Churches”—gatherings for worship and instruction in the 
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homes of the people. In many ways, it makes the same emphasis which 
is found in Dr. Reuel Howe’s Man’s Need and God’s Action, and in 
Dr. Charles D. Kean’s The Christian Gospel and the Parish Church. 
An excellent Study Guide, prepared by J. Stuart Wetmore, will assist 
those who wish to use the book in an American parish. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


The King in His Beauty. By Miles Lowell Yates. Greenwich, Conn., 
The Seabury Press, 1957. $2.25. 


This is “The Seabury Book for Advent, 1957,” containing three 
meditations prepared by the late chaplain of the General Theological 
Seminary, concluding with “Some Notes on Christian Devotion.” Em- 
phasizing the beauty and love and power of God as revealed in Christ, 
this little book provides much wholesome material for the reader’s 
personal devotion not only in Advent but at any season of the year. 


DuBOSE MURPHY. 


The Single Eye. By Austin Pardue, The Bishop of Pittsburgh. New 
York, Morehouse-Gorham Co., 1957. $2.50. 


Like Bishop Pardue’s previous books, this little volume is clearly 
and revenently written with the primary intention of helping the reader 
to grow in strength as a Christian. It is full of definite, practical sug- 


gestions for prayer and for living. 
DuBOSE MURPHY. 


WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, King Henry VIII. Edited by R. A. Foakes. 
Cambridge, Mass., Harvard University Press, 1957, The Arden 
Shakespeare. $3.85. 


Henry VIII was revived at the Old Vic in 1953 to celebrate the 
coronation of Queen Elizabeth II, and it is a particularly apt play for 
such an occasion, Like Shakespeare’s other late plays—Pericles, Cym- 
beline, The Winter's Tale, and The Tempest—Henry VIII is marked 
by a great deal of pageantry, masque, official ceremony, and spectacle. 
There is the banquet and masque in which Henry meets Anne Bullen 
(1, iv), the divorce trial of Queen Katherine (II, iv), the coronation of 
Anne as the new queen (IV, i), the masque vision of the deposed 
Katherine (IV, ii), the ceremony of the Council (V, ii), and the great 
closing scenes of the christening of Anne’s child, the first Queen Eliza- 
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beth (V, iii, iv). These scenes are all provided with elaborate and de- 
tailed stage directions. 

R. A. Foakes suggests that Henry VIII was originally composed 
for another great state occasion, the marriage on February 14, 1613, 
of King James’ daughter, Princess Elizabeth, to Prince Frederick, the 
Elector Palatine and a leader of the Protestant union in Germany. This 
marriage was an expression of Protestant solidarity; a play on the 
fall of Cardinal Wolsey, the last of the Catholic statesmen in England, 
and the rise of Cranmer, the first Protestant Archbishop of Canterbury, 
would help to celebrate this religious and patriotic event. Shakespeare 
deliberately appeals to the fears of Popery in his audience. Both Wolsey 
and Campeius are represented as politicians betraying England to a 
foreign power, as Henry VIII says in an aside: “These cardinals trifle 
with me: I abhor/ This dilatory sloth and tricks of Rome” (II, iv, 234- 
35). And it is only by his fall that Wolsey understands the sins of pride 
and ambition: “I know myself now .. .” (III, ii, 378). 

The present edition of Henry VIII is a thorough and authoritative 
work, completely re-edited from the original Arden edition by Charles 
Knox Pooler in 1915 (revised, 1936). Foakes gives us very full textual, 
linguistic, and historical notes, and includes in an Appendix selections 
from Shakespeare’s sources in Holinshed and Foxe as well as a number 
of documents relating to Henry VIII and the burning of the Globe 
Theater. We also have a very perceptive Introduction (about 50 pages), 
in which Foakes discusses the problems of authorship and dating, and 
relates the play to Shakespeare’s other late plays. 

Perhaps the most valuable remarks are those on authorship. It was 
not until Spedding’s article in 1850 that anyone questioned Shake- 
speare’s sole composition. Spedding’s theory that the play was a co- 
laboration between Shakespeare and Fletcher has had very wide influ- 
ence, although there has been wide disagreement on who wrote what. 
Foakes, however, is highly skeptical of these arguments and sees no 
essential reason to question the sole authorship of Shakespeare. The play 
was printed as Shakespeare’s by the editors of the First Folio (1623). 
Perhaps the assurance that Henry VIII is all Shakespeare’s will help 
to rehabilitate the play from its comparative neglect. 


MAURICE CHARNEY. 
English Department, 
Rutgers University, 
New Brunswick, N. J. 


Great Christian Plays. Edited by Theodore MacLean Switz and Robert 
A. Johnston. Greenwich, The Seabury Press, 1956. Pp. 306. $7.50. 


This book is subtitled: “A collection of classical religious plays in 
acting versions and of selected choral readings suitable for a worship 
service.” The editors have chosen materials which they deem desirable 
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for use in a liturgical setting, as chancel drama, for example. Dr. Switz 
states in the preface that the origin of the idea for the collection arose 
during a dramatic presentation by Northwestern University students 
in an Evanston church of Abraham and Isaac, followed the next year by 
a similar production featuring Totentanz. This reviewer can agree 
heartily with Dr. Switz that those were most moving presentations, since 
he, too, was present on those occasions. 

The book brings together under one cover plays whose original 
forms date back to the thirteenth through the fifteenth centuries. These 
are put into the form of acting versions in modern English, translations 
and adaptations from the Middle English and German tongues. In- 
cluded are the Brome Abraham and Isaac, the York Resurrection, the 
Digby Conversion of St. Paul, Totentanz and Everyman, morality plays. 
Acting suggestions are given for the producer or director, along with 
music composed by Thomas Matthews, of St. Luke’s Church, Evanston. 
There are a few simple drawings depicting characters in costume for the 
guidance of the director and the enlivening of the pages. 

The material for choric reading includes Four Apostles, dramatic 
readings by Hewitt B. Vinnedge; selections from The Imitation of 
Christ, gathered under the title The Royal Pathway and translated by 
Henry Parry Liddon; The Suffering of St. Mary by Charles Peguy, 
translated by Julian Green; and Christ our Saviour, dialogues from the 
Fourth Gospel arranged for antiphonal reading by Frederick A. 
Schilling. 

One would question the choice of title, since it gives the impression 
of a collection of much broader nature than the mediaeval plays included ; 
nor does it seem to cover the choric readings, which make up a good 
third or so of the volume. The book is handsomely printed, and it is 
to be hoped that the resultant rather high cost will not preclude its 
general use throughout the Church. It certainly deserves a place in 
every parish library; still better, the cause of the Gospel will be mag- 
nified whenever any of these productions is staged meaningfully and 


effectively. 
KENDIG BRUBAKER CULLY. 


Seabury-Western Theological Seminary, 
Evanston, Illinois. 


What The Study 
Church History 


“CHURCH HISTORY thoroughly read and 
observed is of great virtue in making a wise 


—FrRancis Bacon (1561-1626) in 
Proficience and Advancement 
of Learning (1605). 


Editor's note: The above quotation is contributed by our 


Associate Editor, Dr. Richarp G. SALomon, Professor of 
K} Church History, Bexley Hall, Kenyon College. Dr. Salomon 
states: 
:, “T find the quaint form irresistible; and the thought $ 
certainly is sound.” 
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THE CHANGING 
CHURCH 


ITS ARCHITECTURE, ART, 
AND DECORATION 


By Katharine Morrison 
McClinton 


Beautifully illustrated and carefully written, this book 
contains the practical things which building committees 
need to know when they set out to build a new church 
or remodel an older building. 


Contents: Church Architecture and Decoration; The 
New Point of View; Elements of Design; The Archi- 
tectural Plan of the Church; The Font; Floors and 
Floor Coverings; Color in Church Decoration ; Church 
Furniture ; Lighting for Churches ; Decorative Textiles ; 
Altar and Sanctuary Furnishings ; The Church Organ; 
The Church Social Center; Art in the Church. 


124 illustrations. $7.50 
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The Anglican Communion 


Today 


By The Rt. Rev. JOHN S. HIGGINS, p.p. 
Bishop of Rhode Island 


One Communion 


and Fellowship 


Per C 25 
By the ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY 


The world-wide character of the Anglican Communion, and_ the 
significance of the forthcoming Lambeth Conference (July, 1958) will 
be better understood after reading this brochure. 


Some Opinions 
“Excellent !"—Dr. P. M. Daw ey, Sub-Dean and Professor of 


Ecclesiastical History in the General Theological Seminary, New York 
City. 


“| have already found it very useful for the laity, and in our parish 
it has sold well, along with your Miniature History of the Episcopal 
Church.”—Dr. Massty H. SHEPHERD, Professor of Liturgics, The 
Church Divinity School of the Pacific. 


“The trustees of the National Guild of Churchmen are enthusiastic 
about it.’"—Spencer Ervin, l’ice-President. [The Guild purchased 
2,300 copies. | 
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The Anglican Commanion Today 


THE BISHOP OF RHODE ISLAND— 
JOHN SEVILLE HIGGINS 
tells the dramatic 
missionary story of the 
Anglican Communion 


across the centuries 


and around the world in— 


ONE FAITH 
and 


FELLOWSHIP 


Foreword by the Archbishop of Canterbury 


A story of unsurpassed human heroism and dedication. From 
the fourth century and the early establishments of the 
Church in England to the present—Here are the men who have 
gone forth to serve the Church—from the British Isles to the 
Far East, from the Americas to Africa. The history of their devo- 
tion, long labor and martyrdom highlights our noble heritage. 
19 full-page pictorial maps show not only the regions but also 
the important events, people, dates, and edifices. $4.50 
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A Short Introduction to 


the Ecumenical Movement 


By NorMAN Victor Hope 
Professor of Church History 


Princeton Theological Seminary 


A Review 
ee HE PROFESSOR of Church History at Princeton 


Theological Seminary provides an excellent popular 
introduction to the ecumenical movement and its signifi- 
cance. Indeed, his is the only treatment which covers the 
whole development from Edinburgh, 1910, to Amsterdam, 
1948. The little book makes pleasant reading. It gives just 
the information which the thoughtful layman or average 
minister wants, without burdening him with organizational 
detail.” 


— The Religious Book Club Bulletin 
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1820-1957 


A Mistorical Account of 


The Protestant Eprscopal 
Church 


mn South Carolina 


By The Right Reverend 


ALBERT SIDNEY THOMAS, LL.D., D.D., S.T.D. 
Retired Bishop of South Carolina 


N 1820, the Rev. Frederick Dalcho, M.D., Assistant Rec- 

tor of St. Michael’s Church, Charleston, published “4 
Historical Account of the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
South Carolina.” Now, Bishop Thomas, a former Rector of 
St. Michael’s, has continued where Dr. Dalcho left off. The 
result is a highly scholarly volume of immense value and in- 
terest, not only to Churchmen, both within and without 
South Carolina, but to all historical-minded persons and 
book collectors. 


HIS monumental volume of 879 pages covers the his- 

tory of the two South Carolina dioceses. Included are 
biographies of the thirteen Bishops; lists of all the clergy 
who have served the Church in the state, with the dates they 
served ; further appendices cover conventions, diocesan offi- 
cers, organizations, camps and conferences, and periodicals. 
In addition to the text, there are 33 pages of excellent pho- 
tographs of representative churches and of the Bishops. A 
thorough index follows. 


HE book shows the care and dilgent research which has 
occupied Bishop Thomas so many years. It is of in- 
estimable value to scholars and to the Church. 


$7.50 post paid 
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Pan-Anglican 


A Review of the World-Wide Episcopal Church 
To Provide News and Pictures of the Work of 
THE ANGLICAN COMMUNION 
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“THE PROTESTANT EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH IN THE UNITED 
STATES OF AMERICA” 


Of the twenty listings in the Table of Contents, 
covering various phases of the history, life and 
work of the American Church, the Rev. Canon C. 
Rankin Barnes,S.T.D., Assistant Editor, has 
written three. He is the compiler of the whole 
issue, 


“4d most valuable contribution to the historio- 
graphy of the Church.”—Dr. WAvTER H. Stowe, 
Historiographer of the Church. 
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